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Literature. 


“ For the Albion.” 
APRIL. 


A brooding quiet on the sky, 
A mist upon the land ; 

And April rises, dropping shy 
The blossoms from her hand. 


Sweet the white mystery of her brow, 
And soft those violet eyes, 

That now droop pensively, and now 
Flash radiant as the skies. 


I knew thee, April, well and long— 
In happy seasons past 

I watched thy radiance, heard thy song, 
And hail thee still at last ! 


Yet, fae bogs still ramet I view 
A t varying, fair ; 

But abe face the smiles I knew 
Have caught a shade of care! 


And, where bright Nature bent to me— 
A mother strange and sweet, 

Now, oft as Fancy wills I flee— 
But never to her feet ! 


Surely the willows droop no more 
With their sweet grace of old; 

Surely the passionate eves of yore 
Turned earth to brighter gold. 


And yet—still flowers our glances meet ; 
Suns shine as once they shone; 

Where can the change be, Spring time sweet, 

—Save in myself alone 


Montreal, 1865 
EDITH CLAREL. 


A STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 


(The copy of this novelette, as we have already stated, is put 
together trom the pages of a short-lived periodicali—which, we 
omitted to state, was called ‘“‘ The Money-Bag.” Before the chap- 
er that follows, is interleaved a curious bit of Thackeray’s pen 
land ink work. In the — yy is the head of a man, who 
Hs tearing his hairin despair. Underneath appear the following 
sentences. 

“ Atthis point in the construction of the story it became neces- 
tary to huddle up the rest of it in a single number of the mori- 
band magazine. 


A. RG. 





‘ There is a destiny which 
Rough hew them how we 


“ An empty bag cannot stand upright.” 


At the foot is @ bit of a table, with manuscripts and ink-horn 
Upon it, the latter set upon a collapsed bag.—Zd. Alb. } 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BY MEPHISTOPHILES. 


And that was the reason she seemed eo particularly alive 
and merry that day at luncheon. Little we cunpentes that 
snything of the sort had taken place, or was likely to happen 
in such a hurry; or else some of us would have been on the 
look out to interrupt a lon téte a-téie of the kind, which was 
Sure to lead to mischief. The day before we had been a pic- 
nic to a ruined abbey—rather a dull business, though the 

P . Denzil was flat; Edith out of sorts; Mar- 
maduke sulky; the mothers m more thap 
usually lackadaisical; I more than Only the 


sour ends 


ysterious ; Clarel 

usually bored. 

and the > eae tedious py n me 
. were inex! i about 

ae toutes traceries, ae “ Fagen yo I 

D stream, Sapin 

them, lighting a ck once had been the high 

altar, and making irreligious French jokes over them, which 

I 8 communicated to the Archdeacon, who pretended 
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hung fire at the stables, and only lit his Pipe and got the boat 
out. After I had beaten Miss Tremaddock two out of three, 
she said she had some letters to write. She keeps up a most 
voluminous correspondence, and gets half-a-dozen ink 
and blue-edged, scented epistles almost every morning. Maud 
is a dear creature of expansive een, and explodes over 
electrifying pieces of confidential gossip at breakfast—dearest 
Loo or dearest Emily is always going to be married, or 
dearest Kitty is to be bridesmaid to dearest Lady Adela. 
Good Lord! what stuff women do write to each other, 
stretching next to nothing into such a bulk of neat angular di- 
lution, with lofty-looped heads and flourishing tails, that the 

tal department cannot take charge of it under twopence. 
When Maud went to her correspondence, I strolled down to 
the parsonage, which is about a quarter of a mile back, out of 
sight of the hall behind trees, where the park and village of 
Caercombe join. It is a quaint Elizabethan rectory; stucco 


inlaid with wood-work, carved beam-ends, ivy, honeysuckles, 
and over-hanging les, with a snug trim garden. On my 
way to the vi crossed Sapin, conducting Mrs. Miniver 


(the Tremaddocks’ we on a botanising expedition. They 
were both laden with sylvan spoils. I found Ambrose deep 
in his sermon, into which, after making me welcome, he re- 
lapsed, sing he was in the midst of a fine p: e, and point- 
ing to a blind cupboard in the lower storey of his book-case, 
out of which (being aware there was nothing likely to suit me 
among the conspicuous rusty folios above) I extracted a 
volume by Xavier de Montepin. I often used to pass m 
mornings at the rectory, and having known Ambrose of old, 
I soon found out the dark places in that highly whitewashed 
library. The story interested me. 

“ There is always something like life in a French novel,” 
said Ambrose, when, after he had got through his fine pas- 
sage, I congratulated him on the choice secular foundation of 
his theological superstructure. “ You see human characters 
strip naked to run and wrestle, as in the old palastra. 
Our English writers, draped and swathed and hampered with 
the necessary proprieties, perform a kind of literature which 
may be best compared to jumping in sacks at a fair for al! the 
human anatomy it shows in motion. The world, the flesh, 
and the devil, are the enemies I have to encounter in my call- 
ing in order to cut and slash them soundly with spiritual 
——s as the Pilgrim did Apollyon.” 

“So here you get up your Idées ey ne ge only in 
order to pitch into them. I should have thought your own 
heart aud life might have done without sowing extra tares on 


urpose. 

’ “Ab, ha! the thorn is bearing grapes, and the thistle figs— 
you will preach to me of week-days on my theological studies ? 
wait till Sunday, my boy, and I will be down upon you.” 

“ Tf that is the case I shall stay away from church.” 

“ If so, it becomes my duty to read you some of it now I 
have the ee ‘or it would be xousable to neglect 
a chance o! improving an impenitent parishioner.” 

I said, bh I had no great eonfi- 
Archdeacon’s theology might not be all 
wrong; and he read me a florid passage about spiritual per- 
ception of spiritual truths, and grace engrafied on wild 
seedlings, with a great deal of horticultural illustration, which 
I listened to with what complacency I could, and said, when 
he had done, “ verily, almost thou me to become 

er. ” 


a nursery gardener. 

He only replied with his text, something to the effect that 
spiritual things were foolishness to the natural man; and 
asked me what news there was at the Hall. 

“Oh! nothing that will interest you particularly ;” and 
then I added carelessly, withvut the slightest idea that I was 
also among the hets—“ except that he has proposed and 
been accepted. Ofcourse you foresaw it must come off soor.” 
Ambrose chi colour, and said, “ Nonsense! you don’t 
mean it! who?” 

“ Both,” said I gravely, “‘ Meud is to be Mrs. Denzil, and 
Edith Mrs, Tremaddock, before the month is out !” 

“Ah! 1 thought you were joking; I wish there were no 
ae amma If you had told me Edith had accepted 
Denzil!” 

“So you call that a worse probability! What have you to 
say against Denzil’s marrying her? Don’t you think it is 
inevitable ?” 

“T trust not!” 

“Why?” 

“There are many reasons. 
objection ; but his 


His birth is in itself a suffictgnt 
id course of life, desultory halts, 
and loose ied opinions would all make me averse tw 
confiding the destiny of one dear to me to such a man—at 
least if she were my daughter.” 

“ You seem rather difficult to please already, but if you were 
her father there’s no knowing how fastidious you might be. 
You would perhaps look out for an accomplished, amiable 
and attractive man of the world like Marmaduke; or a blame- 
less youth of scrupulously correct morals, regular business 
habits and like me for instance, warranted domestic 
and free from vice ?” 

“IT should about as soon think of selecting Paddy Redcoat 
off the Newmarket race-course.” 

“I am highly honoured. Then perhaps you would think 
it safest to entrust the happiness of your f men to an ex- 
cellent, demure, and thoroughly respectable young cl mar ; 
innocent but not ignorant of the wicked ways of the: world, 
writing botanical discourses and reading Gallican atheo- 


“TL don’t know what you would be at,” said Ambrose, look- 
ing rather angry and uncomfortable. 

“ What I am at is to clear the game a little. Disinterested 
motives are like the pawns on a chess board—useful if well 
managed, but an encumbrance to the game when they fall into 
confusion. I have been aware for some time that neither of 


-— 


I, for m of am ared to confess are not entire) 
Fg me ei yy yt 
Miss Ciarel. i . so far as to say, that I think 
Denzil the best man in the field at present, and what is more, 
she thinks so too. We both of us want to knock the business 
on the head, and we are letting it slip on for want of con- 
and decision in our moves. 2 De, ae cn te 
balance ; but some fine morning we shall wake up and find 
wy BS ted apr ee A 
t he is unmanageable, getting dark with me. 
You hold the strings of the parents ; the mother at least seems 
to have confidence ia you. Have you told her about the 
Greek woman?” 
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. | relieved, and a little su 


murdered the old father, and were carrying off the daughter, 


when Denzil, sailing by in his yacht, saw a flaming homestead 
on a rocky island, put in, and saw lights come down to the 
landing place? Plash of oars—female screams—gave chase 
—musketry and cutlasses—triumphant ruffian (whose propo- 
sals had been rejected, and who had taken these gentle means 
of persuasion) cut down in the most melodramati: style, in 
the nick of time. Then of course there was a complication ; 
gratitude of rescued maiden towards he: preserver—house to 
be rebuilt, &c. The upshot was, that the shooner Petrel lay 
a good while in that rocky bay, and when she finally weighed 
anchor, the rescue’ maiden took passage in her aud cruised 
about the Archipelago and Levant. It was said he married 
her. Not that it signified much if he did, for it wouldn’t have 
been good in English law.” 

“ This is very shocking! What is become of her? Did he 
desert her?” 

“No such luck. We can’t make him out a heartless villain 
so cheap and easy cy oe He was infatuated about her, and 
obstinately inconsolaBle when she died. He has never been 
seriously in love since, to my knowledge. Stil! there are ma- 
terials out of which something may be made, by judicious 
handling, with the mother, if she has any power. Bat it isa 
question whether it would be of much use with the young 
lady, for she is capable of asking him point blank; and then 
he would tell her a ue piece of romance that would 
very likely do him no harm with her. For who can tell what 
sort of conduct romantic young ladies may think excusable in 
ahero. Their morality is ruled by melodramatic laws of 
right and wrong.” To this sentiment Ambrose abstractedly 
nodded assent with asigh. He had a low opinion ot women, 
as indeed I have found to be the case with most men of his 
shifty and politic turn of mind. The nobler, honester, 
and more sort of men usually have an exaggerated 
estimate of women. Women like them better for it, but vice 
timise them, and make fools of them no less, I cannot my- 
self boast of any great reason to think well of the vixens, but 
then I don’t pretend to be any better than my neighbours, 
which the Archdeacon did. He said, afier humming a snatch 
of a psalm tune:—“I think, perhaps, it is my duty to give 
Mrs. Clarel a word or two of warning; yet, no! J should not 
be justified in telling tales, which after all are no worse, 
though a little more picturesque, perhaps, than could be told 
of almost any other young man she might marry in his stead. 
The thing must take its course.” 

“ Well, you should know best what is the truly Christian 
and pastoral course.” And I winked to the picture of his 
grandfather (a sly-looking old bobwigged doctor of divinity, in 
canonicals, over the mantelpiece), for want of any other per- 
ne pees to receive that mark of intelligence ; for I felt 
firmly persuaded in my own mind that this protest was only a 
faint remnant of his Pharisaical instincts, pertormed mechanice 
ally, though he knew well enough my respect for his char- 
acter was not su int to be worth preserving, nor even 
—— for that matter. I knew well enough the out- 
line I had furnished was safe to be handed on, cleverly 
touched up, and artistically coloured into the bargain. 

On our way upto the house we were overtaken by the 
riders, who had picked up a dog cart on the road. This con- 
tained no less distinguished personages than Dick Braby and 
Lord Charles Henessey. 

“What wind blows = here, Master Braby ?” said I, as 
they pulled Le to shake hands, 

“A poli breeze that is already brewing, and will be 
shortly ht to bear. A septemtrional blast from Ursa 
Major,to which we spread our canvas at Huddleport, where 
we hope to obtain more than a bare majority by bulling the 

litical market, In short, thateminent statesman Sir Trym- 
ey Shifthelm has had a stroke, which isa wang to us all 
to ——- our constitutions by a little sea air an bathing, 
especially at the salubrious watering-place of Huddleport." 
Lord Charles had nudged him once or twice in this string of 
nonsense, but Braby was bard to stop. 

Clurel said, “ If you have got a couple of thousand pounds 
in hard cash at the bottom of your cart, you will do a good 
business at Huddleport. I stood on the purity principle 
twelve years , anc sunk £1,400. Sir Trymley got in for 
£3,000. But I believe it can be done for about £2,000 now.” 

“ We expected to get some information out of you as well 
as some luncheon. You must tell us all about it before we 


“ Very good,” said Clarel ; “ but I can’t be hurried with an 
information. You must put up fora day ortwo. Wecan 
let good company pass by our door without levying toll. You 
must stay to-night at any rate. There is no burry about the 
borough. It will not be decent to take any overt steps till he 
is dead, and old Shifthelm has as many lives as a cat.” Less 
cogent reasons would have been sufficient. Indeed, from their 
little haste, faint resistance, and still more from the freedom 
with which Braby put forward the electioneering scheme, I 
made up my mind at once, that having nothing particular to 

before the grouse shooting, they had come as unsuspici- 
ously at they could to have a look at the heiress of Caercombe. 
Charles, as you may see by the peerage, is the third son 
of the Marquis of , and Braby, who has acy 
amount of brass, had undertaken to engineer the approaches. 
So, at least, I Judged after ten mioutes or so, which brought 
us to the drawbridge, and I said to the Archdeacon, “ Here is 
& new entry, which may alter the betting on the favourite.” 

“ Bhe doesn’t care about rank, and his Lordship has not 
much in him. But he ma, take her eye off for a day or two. 
You must encourage Denzil to be jealous of him. An imag- 
inative fellow, when he gets jealous, can do himself more pre- 
judice with a woman than apy third party can do for him. 

CHAPTER XIX.—ED. M. B. TO THE READER. 

With these presents, greeting. ; 2 

About three weeks Lange we (the Editor of this periodical) 
had occasion to write to the tleman wh» represents him- 
self in our pages as the Hon. Robert Kayvett. Our note re- 
quested him to hand us further copy of his story, in order to 

ve our designer and engravers time to put the illustration 
e a state of forwardness, reminding him that all we had in 
hand was the above chapter, which had remained over, in 
print, from the last number. We received no answer, and 
wrote again, still more urgently, but with no better result. 

About ten days later we were somewhat startled by a visit 
from Inspector W——, of the detective torce, accompanied by 
Mr. T of the firm Latches and Torte, solicitors. We a 
prehen at first this visit might portend a civil action for 
defamation of certain public ee se —— we have a 
somewhat unspari in our poli atribes ; and were 
“ : when we found their polite in- 
quiries related to a gen oi the name of Carrow. 

Now Carrow was the name under which our novelist had 
introduced himself, with what we considered « rather promis- 
ing, but unfinished MS., while the magazine was yet in em- 





We had not at first contemplated as: at all; but on 
sczead thoughte %s bed Gaun sugguated, and ly decided, 
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that something of the kind, linking our numbers together by | graphic inquiries. I am afraid our bird is fairly flown. Good | the children as they slept by their mothers’ sides, and all. “ 
the connection of a sustained interest (which the unthinking |morning! Thom 4 


masses find more easily in the flimsiest fiction than in the 
avest political and financial questions of the day) would be 
ikely to attract and attach (he ordinary rua of readers—whose 
views we hoped to influence—more than a mere collection of 
disjointed essays. We therefore advertised for novelists. 

Of the chaos of trashy fiction and the troop ot shabby fel- 
lows by whom and with which we were perplexed and pes- 
tered in consequence, it is unnecessary to say more than that 
“ Edith Clarel” was selectes|. 

r. Carrow—his name, of course, is no more Carrow than 
Koyvett—gave us to understand that he was a gentleman who 
had seen better days, and had turned his attention to litera 
ture as a means of livelihood in his present embarrassments. 
We saw buat Jittle of him, and when he did favour us with a 
visit, it was usually afier dusk. He was dressed in loud pat- 
terns, ill made, and much the worse for wear. His manner 
‘was rather slang; yet he gave us the ingpression, some way, 
of a gentleman making the worst of himself, rather than & 
“gent” doing his best. He had keen eyes under strongly 


marked brows, neither corresponding with the colour of his 
hair (which had rather a wiggy appearance) nor his beard, 
which even by candlelight bad a look of bemg dyed. His 


8. was bold, straggling, and irregular; neither literary nor 
commercial. The parts of the story professing to be exiracts 
from the Blue and Pink Books were much more fairly writ 
ten than the Mephistephelian interpolations, which were full 
of erasures, We once remarked this to tim, and be said be 
had taken great pains to make the style of these extracts a 
contrast to his own, and he had therefore re-written them, 
while his own parts were purposely left in the rough. Part 
of his last instalment, for which we also had to press him, 
came in a beautiful lady's hand, with a note saying “he was 
unwell, and his sister h d copied most of his hicroglyphics 
out for him, which would expedite the printing.” But it 
‘was written on both sides of satin-wove gilt-edged paper, torn 
along the inside as if it had come out of a book, The iok had 
no appearance of fres\ness, except where names occurred 
At each name the puper showed signs of scratching out, and 
the names were wri(ten in a stiff imitation of the same grace- 
ful flowing lady’s hand, in fresher ink, which had here and 
there blurred on the erasures. ‘This we remarked on scouring 
hastily through it, bot being oppressed wi! ! editorial business, 
had not time to think much about it. lt seemed readable 
matter, and the change of band and erasures only left a vague 
uneasiness lest something indefinite might be in the wind. 
We had all along, of course, taken for granted that the pro- 
fessing extracts were a mere phase of our author’s invention, 
giving him credit for some literary ingenuity and versatility 
of style. But what if they were real extracts surreptitiously 

ned ? 

All this, and more, broke upon us as Mr. Torte and Inspec- 
tor W—— stood waiting for further information. “ Good 
heavens!” we exclaimed, “then there iv something wrong 
about Mr. Carrow?” 

“I believe you, sir!” replied the inspector, slapping his 
ample breast, which yielded a paper-packety sound, as of 
complete documentary evidence to that effect. “ Mr. Carrow, 
alias Kuyvet', alias—(another name, which we are not at lib- 
erty to mention)—*“ is one of the most precious scamps un- 
transported. If he has taken you in, it’s no more than he has 
@ many more. What information can you give respecting 
him ?” 

“ Nothing more than that we forward proofs to his lodging 
in St. John’s Wood, I think; 1 have the address some- 
where—” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, sir,” eaid the inspector. “ We've 
tried that crib. The lady under whose protection he bad been 
living there gave us a good deal of bad language—said ‘ her 
Bob had proved a black-hearted villain; which I believe all 
you men are much alike,’ says she. ‘And as to my Bob, 
says she with scorn, ‘ you have my free consent to his hang- 
ing, if you can catch him,’ says sie with » saver; ‘for he's 
on his way to Australia by ‘his time, says she, and begins to 
shed tears and oaths dreadful. ‘So there’s the door,’ says 
she, flaring up again; ‘ and the sooner you can quit my apart- 
ments, sir, without ileonvenience to yourself, sir, the better 
you'll accommodate me, sir,’ says she, flouncing herself down 
on her sofa, ia a rustle of siiks, with tue air ot a duchesa. 

“ So I says, ‘I've a search-warrant, young lady; and if 
you'll oblige me witb a sight of your drawers and cupboards, 
we'll very soon relieve you of our presence, miss.’ So she 
locks at the warrant, and says, ‘All right! I’m shoreI don’t 
‘Want none cf his truck about; so if you'll do me the kind. 
ness to remove it, you're most welcome,’ So she unlocks the 
bottom drawer of her commode, and takes out from under 
some embroidered petticoats a lot of papers and books. Al 
low me to siep down for a moment; Thompson, X 28, be’s in 
poesession of them. I left bim down stairs in the entry.” 

“In the meantime | have a communication for you, sir,” 
said Mr. T., exiraciing a large thick packet from his pocket. 
Sure enough the packet was directed to the Editor of the M. 

We turned it over gingerly, as if it might be explosive 
The writing and seal were unfamiliar. “Come,” said we, to 
our editorial selves,“ it is much too bulky for a challenge, 
and it feels like copy, of which we are much in want. We 
broke the seal, and « good sheaf of manuscript fell out of the 
envelope. 

“ Sir—As it is possible, nay probable, that you may have 
been misled ———" Turn over page 87, and last of MS. 


Bigned, “ Percy Denzil.” “Goodness me!” [Enter Inspector, 
with a blue bag } 

“Tam given to uoderstand that you have already some 
knowledge of the two manuscript volumes,” said Mr. Torte ; 
“ which I produce,” put in the inspector, mechanically, as he 
drew out of the bag a small and a large quarto volume, one 
in blue morocco, and the other in pink. Both had locks, no 
longer of any avail, (hoagh unopened. The place where the 


clasp had been riveted on ove of the boards of each volume 
bad been cut out bo.ily, as the mangled bit of pasteboard and 
leather still attached to their silver and ormolu binges abun- 


pson can take the bag to my chambers. I 
—~ be at home at 430, if there be anything to report. [Zzit 
“Now, sir, I must trespass on your valuable time | 
for a little private conversation. You see, sir, our client, 

whegn you are best acquainted with under the name of Mr. 

Denzil, and whose real name you will please consider strictly 

confidential, has considerable cause to feel aggrieved by the 

publication, not only of his own, but of his wife’s private me- 

moirs in your magazine!” 

“Then he did marry her !” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, sir, they have been married some time, and are now 

residing in Venice. But that is not the point; our client, 

whom, for the sake of argument, we will still call Mr. Denzil 

(and his wife still more, though of course her suit is under 

covert), has considerable reason to feel aggrieved.” 

“ Most undoubtedly ; and Lam shocked beyond expression. 

But I beg you will contidently believe me when I tell you 
tbat I had sot the remotest idea that your clients bad any 
more tangible existence than the imagination of Mr. Carrow 
had created for them in our pages. It seemed ingenious, and 
something like truth, but I never for a moment imagined it 
Wae true. 
“ Quite so; true every word of it, nevertheless. But that is 
just the point. Ourclicnt says, writing from Venice—bh-m-m-m 
—just so— It has taken in the editor, and the magazine 
is no particeps criminis, as you would say, | owe him and bis 
readers an apology for interrupting what may possibly have 
seemed a readable story. I will, in that case, do my best to 
wind up, and will send a concluding chapter for the ill-used 
magazine in a few days.’ That, sir, is the packet I have 
given you. Like his good nature—most excellent hearted 
youag gentleman is ovr client. Between ourselves, it was 
not intended to catch Mr. ; only to frighten him away, 
and pvt a stop to his literary efforts, which of course were 
very annoying to the lady’s feelings; and they could'nt tell 
what it migbt come to in such hands. So a hint was given, 
and a little pecuniary assistance afforded, and he was off like 
ashot. The police won't catch him, and we shall come to an 
arrangement with them to say nothing about it now 
the coast is clear,and we hdve recovered the MSS. As 
to the sufferers by recent peculations they are only in 
a small way, and our client has given us instructions to see 
them satisfied. So there will be no noise about it, which in 
these cases is better for all parties. Lucky our client happened 
to see the periodical at Venice, drew our attention to it imme- 
diately, and we took steps accordingly,”—nodding his head, 
and smacking bis Jips, as if the whole transaction was of a 
highly satisfactory character. 

“ Bat, in the meantime,” said I, with a sigh, “ what am I 
to say to my faithful readers? The month is getting on! 
This is a most distressing position for an editor! What is.to 
be done ?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, it would be presumption in me to offer 
advice out of my professional line; but I might suggest, if 
you were to give some little account of our interview—of 
course keeping names in the back-ground—and then insert 
our client’s remarks, which you see contain a good deal of 
explanatory matter, that may, so to speak, wind up the affairs 
of the story, which must, excuse me, under the circumstances, 
be treated as a bankrupt, and pass through court under the 
winding-up act. The readers, you see, sir, must accept what 
dividend is to be had, with or without interest. ! Ha! 
pardon my jocularity.” 

“It is indeed no Joking matter to the magazine to pull up 
what seemed likely to be a long-winded story in one number. 
Could not Mr. Denzil be induced to go on with it, and tel! 
his own story out, now 80 much of it is before the public—ex- 
tracting only such parts of these volumes as he and his lady 
think fit?” 

“Ah! well, you might communicate with him on that 
point; but I don’t think it likely. You see it involves such 
a mass of private details. Besides, if 1 am not mistaken; the 
paper I have handed you contains the general outline; and 
a8 that is all that can be had in time for your next number, 1 
see no alternative. But all this is matter of private arrange- 
ment between you and Mr. Denzil,as I perceive you siill 
persist in calling him. Good morning, sir. Let us hope the 
best.” 

We thanked Mr. Torte for his suggestion, and wished him 
good morning. On thinking the matter over, nothing more 
advisable occurred to us; so, in short, we have acted upon it, 
and with all possible apologies for this unforeseen collapse of 
our story, we beg to lay it before the reader. 


WOLVES IN BENGAL, 


When I was a very Jittle boy [ was exceedingly partial to 
stories about wolves. “Now, mamma, a story please!” was 
the coaxing request, as we drew round the winter fire. “A 
story, well, let me see, what shall it be about? What was it 
about last night—oh ! wolves was it not? What shall I tell 
you about this time?” “Wolves! mamma!” was almost the 
invariable answer. Wolves and shipwrecks, shipwrecks and 
wolves, of these two subjects we never could hearenough. I 
wonder how my dear mother ever collected a sufficiency of 
facts about wolves, or if she now remembers the stories she 
then used to relate. I know I entertained a very wholesome 
dread of wolves for very many years of my early life; and a 
more intimate acquaintance wita these creatures in after years 
has not tended to lessen my dislike to them. Stories about 
wolves may interest grown-up people as well as children. 














dantly testified, “So uwueb for the privacy of lock up books,” 
I observed, “ when they get into unserupulous hands; for I 
suppose | am to understand, Mr. Carrow —— Yes! (looking 
into the piok volume) it is the same lady’s hane as the chap- 


ter; and here is (he place where it was torn out from. How 
did he obtain possession of these MSS. ?” 

“He took them without permission, which in low life is 
called purloining. But he has done worse than that in his 
time. 

“He forged acceptances,” explained Mr. Torte, “and 
might have Leen transported for that, but his brother paid the 
money, and it was hushed ap. You see, sir, when we have 
what the French cell a mawvais sujet in high life, to deal witb, 
some arrangement is usually come to, to avoid exposure. 1 
think, Mr. Inspector, we shail not meet with any information 
here that will be of any value to you. Perhaps it would be 
, well to cali round and see if there is any answer to the tele- 


oft with them into the hill, where it was impossible to fat watch 
them at night. Near this place I was once in on. Unde the go 
the Sanatarium-hill at Ustboojah, when a wolf seized a 

which was tied by a stout cord to a tent-peg close to wher 





















































was sitting; the wolf tore the peg up, and bolted off with ty Ifa 
sheep, cord, and peg, and got — before I could seize g your 4 
This was just at dusk. During the last two seasons the and it 
have destroyed very many peuple in the vicinity of the nj the ret 
way between Allahabad and Jubbulpoor. Aw 
hey do not seem to be so dangerous near Allahabady since § 
they are about sixty miles north of Jabbulpoor, near Moy. bis wi 
warra on the Deccan road. I am afraid to say how to him 
children, women, and even men huve been killed within tq the ch 
miles of thie place during the last twelve months. Mr Q but by 
pherts, the resident engineer, who lives at Moorw tle dis 
me that he has heard of upwards of twenty-five deaths frog thing, 
wolves alone. They go about singly or in pairs, not in pacy The 
Their mode of attack will be best illustrated by one or ty great, 
instances which have come under our immediate notice, which 
the month of September last some coolies, men and wolve! 
were at work breaking up stones, about three hundred the th 
from Mr. Olpherts’ house. Word was brought to that ing. 
man that a wolf had just killed a man and partly eaten big he tea 
Upon proceeding to the spot, it appeared that one of the ma of ese: 
had left his gang and retired to a slight hollow in the grow Eac 
about fifty yards from where the work was in progress, Ty wolve 
wolf had probably been watchiag the people for some tim and a 
and on seeing thie man leave the gang bad stalked him, ai ever, 
seized him by the throat. The man could not cry out, but succes 
must have struggled a good deal. At ail events the wa brutes 
killed him, and devoured the flesh of both thighs and & Moo 
lower part of the stomach. When the coolies became awn 
of the wolf’s proceedings they rushed up, pelted him wi 
stones, and shouted. Tie wolf showed his teeth, and contis 
ued his horrid meal. When he had satisfied his hunger Not 
cantered off ; and then, and not till then, did the stupid cooig logica 
run up to call the sahib. The wolf had gone into some lo Georg 
scrub jungle, which was beaten at once ; but he slipped avy volun 
without offering achance of a shot athim. Shortly ate recor 
wards a well-grown coolie woman was killed in the immed forme 
ate neighbourhood. that b 
Eventually Mr. Olpherts has succeeded in killing one oft» chape 
wolves. He is determined to give the brutes no rest, and fe as reg 
lows or searches for them whenever he has leisure. But at Gre 
are very wary indeed, aud the open plains, which they pric and tt 
cipally frequent, are of great area. As sooa as the wolvesa over 1 
alarmed, they gallop off miles on end. At the villaged set in 
Kundwarra a little girl was seized, only the other day, cle 8 com 
to the houses, and very severely biiten on the throat ai sible t 
thighs. She was, however, rescued before the wolf bad tim tents, 
to destroy her. Poison does not seem to be effective. Inde: earliel 
the headmen of villages say the wolves now will not tou of inte 
sheep or goats, but live on human beings. If you suggs whon 
traps, pitfalls, or other expedicnts, the villagers shrug the be m: 
shoulders, and say they do not understand these contrivanes thoug 
and what can they do? They make an offering to Davee, ai Itv 
beyond doing that they are helpless. This 1s not the cm clerg} 
everywhere. In some districts the people are sharp enoug wit fi 
at trapping. : sult fi 
Mr. Olpherts has tried many devices to get within sx by the 
such as dressing himself up as a woman, and otber wh but by 
known stalking tricks, but we now think that the gress canon 
chance is to go alone and openly. The wolves ow matte 
persons together as a pas | 2 be off; they certainly do nt | ang 
move out of one man’s way. We noticed this particularly ™ 
other evening. We had been the whole day out, visiting ti bog 
villages where the wolves had done most mischief, ret a 
home just at sunset. As we were passing through a bit Fert 
scrub close to a village where an old woman had told us oan 
often saw the wolves when she was picking wild berries, ai oa 
where a little herd-girl had beea killed a few days beior, | 
caught the glimpse of an old wolf's outline in the bushes; 0 = 
came the binoculars, and sure enough there they were, tw Bat 
wolves lying down in an open patch of the scrub. We ae 
on a little way so as to escape notice, and then dismousiii} ti 
from the elephant we walked towards the spot where we hs] Bea ! 
seen the creatures, each of us with a double rifle and = 
fifty yards apart. I saw the wolves before they saw me. ft 
larger one was sitting down as a dog would do when g of th 
ing a bone, facing the breeze ; the smaller wolf was about ch 
paces behind the large one, in the same attitude. They on 
in the direct track of the cattle and goats going to and fro® i 
the pasture grounds, and quite ready to seize any single x fom 
son who might come unexpectedly upon them. The lay ome 
wolf saw my friend; and as he was alone, the ing t 
crouched down flat, pressing its snout between its paws, # I 
watching him most carefully. The other wolf saw only ened 
and finding that, as it sat, should probably notice it ia por 
to avoid being caught, it quietly got up and hid behinds pensi 
I crouched and crept along, contrary to my usual the t 
when stalking, as lam rather stout, and I find creeping extra 
not conduce to accuracy of aim. When the smaller woll™ Se 
hidden himself, he drew his comrade’s attention to me, } overs 
was hint enough for No, 2, who was already aware the r 
companion’s presence, and he was off with a bound aon 
rifle ball, I fear, just over his back. Only one wolf high- 
but I did not hear the “thad,” and so conclude I mis thirt 
him. I had, however, an excellent opportunity of watchilf Te 
the tactics of the villains, and I shal! benefit by my experien® wh 
When alone the other day, Mr. Olpherts si in ge 





ting a wolt to stalk him, which is evidently the better & bei 
to adopt. The wolf crept forward and crouched y ~ 























They are most undoubtedly creatures of whom very many | bush, eyeing the man most watchfully ; but, unf = 
most extraordinary stories may be told, and nothing that is| master wolf was at the wrong end of the gun, and & ands 
told of them will astonish those who have had much oppor-| through the shoulder put a stop to his man-eating for eve to of 
tunity of observing their habits. I induced a wolf to do the very same to me early in Dece® serib 
In India, no one concerns himself very much about wolves. | ber last. I was riding on a camel to a my man d bisho 
There is a reward for killing them, which varies in amount | me, with s light double rifle in his lap. caught sight I had t 
in different districts. In the Central Provinces, I think the| Wolf in the long grass. Pretending not to see the snims, 
reward is five rupees: the reward for a tiger being one hun- | quietly walked the camel towards some bushes and Det 
dred rupees—it was only fifty, but has been recently raised. | off, my man lying along on the camel’s back so as 0 who, 
In the Allababad district the reward for a wolfis three rupees, | observation. I got into a little nullah, and the wolf crept clesi; 
for a tiger twenty-five. There are very few tigers in this dis-| watds me, nose in air. 1 let it come to about one tion 
trict. The wolves are tolerably numerous in some parts ot | yards, and then put up my head. It stopped, and sat 3 areah 
the Zillah, but I do not hear of their doing much serious | on its haunches; a lucky shot between the eyes stretched <a 
mischief. length, without a howl. Its mate jumped up, and g%" abou 
About Chunar, the Government reward for a wolf is, I| second bullet somewhere in the loins ; it fell, but got UP ne, 
think, for a male, five rupees and a half, for a female, six rupees, | 80d away into the jungle. a 
and the cattle-owners of the village in which the creature is} When a shikarie or sharp native finds that he is a= out 
killed generally give the shikarie another rupee. The Rajah | Of attention to one or more wolves, if he is unarmed chap 
of Benares allows his woodmen to kill wolves, leopards, bears, | generally takes off his puggrie, and waves it round bis tion 
and hyenas, but they must not kill a .- The rajah re-|as he would a club; this is sufficient to intimidate mua 
serves these beasts for his own shooting. 1 remember, in 1855,| cowardly brutes. The wolves which have been Dr. J 


when the railway works were in progress between Mirzapoor 
and Allababad, during the hot weather, when the natives sleep 
out of doors, many children were carried off by wolves, espe- 






many people are small, gaunt creatures, not 
ore good English setter dog ; but they are all eyes, ea" 
teeth, and more crafty than the sharpest fox in Lele 








cially about the village of Uckowrie. I don’t think any of 
these wolves were destroyed at that time. They used to 


seize | of 


They can hide anywhere, and have the most w: 
cumauuniasting tein thenn to tenis 
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My shikarie thinks we are shocking blockheads for taking 
any trouble about Gestvaying the wolves—he utterly despises 
them ; and as to the loss of life they cause, why, like a true 
Hindoo, so long a8 he is not the vicum it concerns him not at 
all. “Get a goat, sahib,” he says, “and tie it up at night and 
watch it; or else put it conveniently for a pitfall, and just pare 
the goat's ear, and rub a little red pepper into the wound to 
make it cry out all night.” He does not know what cruelty 
is—never heard of such a thing! 

If a wolf kills a child that he can remove and cannot de- 
your all alone, he will hide the remains, as a dog does a bone ; 
and it is no easy matter to find the®body, so as to watch for 
the return of the murderer. ; 

A wolf was just at the entrance of a native hut not long 
since at night. The man of the house was sleeping outside, 
bis wife within the door. He asked the women to pass over 
to him their little child. The woman, half asleep, held out 
the child, which was taken from her hand—not by the father, 
put by the wolf. The child gave no cry until it was some lit- 
tle distance from the house. It was carried off, poor litte 
thing, in spite of the shouts of its awakened parents. 

The power of a wolf's jaw and cutting teeth must be very 
eat, the pieces which it seems to snap out of the body on 
which it feeds are so large and cut out socleanly. If two 
wolves seize an unfortunate native, the first grip is always on 
the throat, springing from behind. This prevents any shout- 
ing. The second wolf at once attacks the stomach, at which 
be tears and rends in such a way as soon to destroy all chance 
of escape for the wretched victim. ‘ 

Each large open plain hereabouts is inhabited by a pair of 
wolves, who certainly do more mischief than all the tigers, 
and are infinitely more troublesome to destroy. I hope, how- 
ever, that perseverance may at last be rewarded with such 
success as will considerably lessen the number of these odious 
brutes. Henry P. LE Mesurier. 
Mooruvarra, Jan, 21. 


——__>—_—_—_ 


MARRIAGE NOT A LA MODE, 


Not very long ago, whilst engaged in making some genea- 
logical inquiries, 1 had occasion to search the registers of St. 
George's, Hanover Square. Among them I found three dingy 
yolumes, marked A, B, and C, respectively, containing such 
records as exist of about 7000 marriages which were per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Keith and other clergymen, not in 
that bighly fashionable and aristocratic church, but at a little 
chapel in May Fair, where the marriage law of the land was 
as regularly and effectually evaded, as it has ever been defied 
at Gretna Green, or within the precincts of the King’s Bench 
and the Fleet Prisons. The entries in these volumes exterd 
over nearly twenty years; and although there is a duplicate 
set in the Bishop of London’s Registry, covering, we believe, 
a somewhat longer period, yet, as these are not readily acces- 
sible to the public, a few words upon the subject of their con- 
tents, and on ‘the irregular marriages which marked the 
earlier half of the “ Georgian era,” may not be wholly void 
of interest: at all events in the eyes of our fair noon My to 
whom marriages, whether & la mode or not, are thought to 
be matters of some concern, however lightly they may be 
thought of by the “lords of the creation.” 

It wa not until the Council of Trent that the presence of a 
clergyman was heid to be necessary to the performance of a 
marriage; but the practical evils which were found to re- 
sult from secret unions were so great, that it was then resolved 
by the Western Church that they should not be performed 
but by a priest, and in the presence of two witnesses. The 
canon law, however, not being received in this country, all 
matters matrimonial were regulated by the common law, 
uoder which, “whilst in virtue of domestic institutions, a 
form was epjoined for the more solemn celebration of matri- 
mony, and persons departing from these regulations were lia- 
ble to ecclesiastical censure; still other and more private 
modes of contracting a marriage were tolera'ed by the law.” 
Fieri non oportebat ; facta valebant. Hence marriages per 
verba de presenti, and even per verba de futuro, though infor- 
mai and irregular, if followed by cobabitation were re- 
— a8 valid, and the ecclesiastical courts refused to annul 

em. 

But in spite of all efforts on part of the Church and the 
State* to prevent clandestine unions, these informal marriages 
continued to take place in London under the Tudors and 
Stuarts. Within a few years previous to 1686, many thou 
sands of such unions were celebrated in London alone, many 
of them in churches and chapels exempt from the visitation 
of the Bishop as ordinary. These were called ‘* lawless 
churches,” and the clergy who performed there “ lawless par- 
sons;” but, in spite of hard names and censures, it ap- 
pears that they drove a thriving trade, and amassed large 
for:unes, 

In the Bishop of London’s Registry there is an entry show- 
ing that the Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, in Fe- 
bruary, 1686, suspended for three years ab officio et beneficio, 
one Adam Elliott, rector of St. James’s, Duke’s Place, for 
tolemnizing marriages without banns or licence. This sus 
pension, however, was withdrawn in the following May (on 
the technical ground, it would seem, that his church was 
exira-parochial, and not subject to the ordinary), on which 

rector resumed his friendly offices, and married, on an 
average, at the rate of sixteen couple a day. It appears from 
the register of this chapel that, between 1664 and 1691, there 
are nearly 40,000 entries, and that on special days the worthy 
high-priest of Hymen made happy—or miserable—betwe en 
thirty and forty couples. 

The old chapel in May Fair, however, is that with which 
we have more particularly to deal just now; so let us return 
@n0s moutons. This chapel, which earned the reputation of 
being second only to that in the Fieet, in respect of what we 
may be pardoned for styling “ Cryptogamia,” was built about 
the year 1730, in consequence of the increase of new streets 
snd squares on the north of Piccadilly. The person chosen 
to officiate there was the Rev. Alexander Keith, who is de- 
scribed by Horace Walpole as having “constructed a very 

ric of revenue” by his weddings at May Fair, which he 
had the impradence to advertise in the public papers. His 


certain which ; though he certainly died in the Fleet prison 
in 1758, after fifteen years’ imprisonment. The secret wed- 
dings, however, did not cease at May Fair, where Keith fitted 
up a house as a chapel, and continued to work by deputy, as 
appears from the following advertisement :-— 

“To prevent mistakes, the little new chapel in May Fair, 
near Hyde Park Corner, is in the corner house opposite to the 
city side of the great chapel, and within ten yards of it; and 
the minister and clerk live in the same corner house where 
the little chapel is; and the licence on a crown stamp, minister 
and clerk’s fees, together with the certificate, amount to one 
guinea, as heretotore, at any hour till four in the afternoca. 
And that it may be the better known, there isa porch at the 


The author of an interesting and scarce work on the “ Fleet 
Registers,” states that Dr. Keith’s curates here, after his im- 

prisonment, were the Rev. Peter Symson, the Rev. Francis 
Denevan (both “ Fleet Parsons”), the Rev. John Grierson, and 
a Rev. Mr. Walker. While in prison Keith seems to have 
had a keen eye to lucre, having kept his wife’s corpse embalmed 
and unburied for many months—a circumstance which he 
ingeniously contrived to turn into an advertisement of his 
trade. Atall events we read the following in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, January 23, 1750 :— 

“ We are informed that Mrs, Keith’s corpse was removed 
from her husband’s house in May Fair the middie of October 
last to an apothecary’s in South Audley Street, where she lies 
in a room hung with mourning, and is to continue there till 
Mr. Keith can attend the funeral. The way to Mr. Keith’s 
chapel is through Piccadilly, by the end of St. James's Street, 
and down Clarges Street, and turn on the left hand. The 
marriages (together with a licence on a five shilling stamp and 
certificate) are carried on for a guinea as usual, any time till 
four in the aflernoon by another regular clergyman at Mr. 
Keith’s little chapel in May Fair, near Hyde Park Corner 
opposite the great chapel, and within ten yards of it ; there is 
@ porch at the door like a country church porch.” 

The Craftsman for August 6, 1748, tells us that he turned 
to a like good account the death of his son, whose corpse “ he 
had carried on a bier by two men from the Fleet to Covent 
Garden Churchyard. In their progress,” says the writer, 
“they made several halts, and crowds of people assembled to 
read the inscription, which referred to the father’s persecu 

tion.” 

In 1753, while a prisoner in the Fleet, Keith had the hardi- 
hood to publish a pamphlet styled “ Ovservations on the Act 
for preventing Clandestine Marriages,” with a portrait of him- 
self prefixed. * It was not until 1753 that the subject of 
these clandestine marriages was taken up seriously by the 
Parliament, when Lord Hardwicke brought in a bill (26 Geo. 
IL. c. 33), enacting that any person solemniziog matrimony in 
any other than a church or public chapel without banns or 
licence, should, on conviction, be adjudged guilty of felony, 
and be transported for foarteen years, and that such marriages 
should be void. It did not pass into law, however, without 
the most violent opposition. Mr, Fox, afterwards Lord Hol- 
jand, who had himself found a wife in the Fleet, gained such 
popularity from his fierce resistance to the bill, that (if we 
believe Wilkinson’s Memoirs) his chariot was dragged along 
for many days by the populace. He was supported by Nu 

gent and Charles Townshend in the Lower House, and by 
the Duke of Bedford in the Upper, as we learn from Horace 
Walpole (Correspondence, vol. i. p. 284). At length, whea 
he found that all further open resistance was in vain, Fox 
changed his tactics, upheld the bill with all the additions, al- 


and, to the infinite amusement of the House, pronounced over 
it a parody of Anthony’s oration over the mangled body o! 
Julius Ceesar. 


“that the alterations made in the bill were made in order to 
defeat it when returned for the Lords.” 
it may, the tactics of Fox and his friends failed; as, in order 
to out-manceuvre the opposition in the House of Communs, 
the House of Lords consented to pass the bill, even though it 
appeared before them like Banquo’s ghost, “ with twenty 
mortal murders on its head.” It appears that, while the bil! 
was under debate, it created great popular excitement, and 
our regret is great that we have no contemporary Punch to 
refer to, in order to show the actual state of feeling in town 
and country. Handbills, however, on the subject were dis- 
tributed, both pro aad con., those in favour of the bill urging 
that secret marriages had been the ruin of many families, that 
the religious respect for marriage was entirely subverted by 
them, and that the legal evidence of them was imperilled ; 
while those on the other side contended that Lord Hard wicke's 
bill would discourage marriage altogether, and that it was 
brought in for the protection of the fortunes of noble and rich 
persons against alliances with the middle classes. These lat 
ter haadbills endeavoured, like Lord John Russell, to make 
political capital out of the hereditary national hatred of Po- 
pery, declaring that it was theCouncil of Trent which had first 
annulled* clandestine marriages, and made the presence of a 
priest a necessary condition of every marriage, and that it was 
“after that nt precedent” that the bill in question was 
drawn. 
As may be easily imagined, the Act for Preventing Clan- 
destiue Marriages gave no quarter to the marriages at May 
Fair, which were effectually stopped from that day forward. 
It is clear, however, that “ marriage nota la mode” did not 
die without a struggle, and that Hymen’s high-priest was 
“ game to the last ;” tor it is on record that on the very da 
before the Act came into force (March 24th, 1754), no less 
than sixty-one couples were married in ¢he little unpretend- 
ing chapel. : 

We learn from more than one allusion in Horace Walpole’s 
Letters that this Marriage Bill was the subject of common 
talk in West Ead circles for many months before it arrived at 


Paulett’s daughter is eloped wits 4 country clergyman. The 
Duchess of Argyle harangues against the Marriage Bill not 
taking place [effect] immediately, sod is persuaded that all 
the girls will go off vefore next Lady Day.” In another let- 


door, like a country church porch.” —Daily Post, July 20, 1744. | 


terations, and erasures which had been made to it and in it, 


“It appears,” says the compiler of the Fleet Registers, 


Be this, however, as 


the dignity of becoming actual law. Thusin a letter to George 
Montagu, under date July 17th, 1753, he writes—“ Lady Anne 








,» however, gave offence, not without good cause, to 
! . then Rector of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
», in 1743, instituted against him proceedings in the Ec- 
uesiastical Court, the result of which was his excommunica- 
tion ¢ and committal to the Fleet, or to Newgate—it is not 


. Trebeck 
who, 
cles 


ter, Horace Walpole relates the following bon mot of Dr. 
Keith, the marriage-broker—who, to do his memory justice, 


“I received a scheme from my good friend Mr. Keith, 
whose chapel the late Marriage Act has rendered useless on 
its original principles. The reverend gentleman, seeing that 

| all husbands and Wives are henceforth to be put up on sale, 
| proposes shortly to open his chapel on a more new and fash- 
jonable plan. As the ingenious Messrs. Henson and Bever 
| have lately opened in different quarters of the town reposi- 
tories for all horses to be sold by auction, Mr. Keith intends 
| setting up a repository for all young males and females to be 
| disposed of in marriage. From these studs (as the doctor 
himself expresses it), a lady of beauty may be coupled toa 
man of fortune, and an old gentleman who has 8 colt’s tooth 
remaining, may match himself with a tigat young filly. The 
doctor makes no doubt but his chapel will turn out even 
| more to his advantage on this new plan, than on its first in- 
stitation, provided he can secure his scheme to himself, and 
reap the benefits of it withont interlopers from the fleet. To 
prevent his design being pirated, he intends petitioning the 
Parliament, that,as he has been so great a sufferer by the 
Marriage Act, the sole right of opening a repository of this 
sort may be vested in him, and that his place of residence in 
May Fair may still continue the grand mart for marriages.” 
Then foliows a “ Catalogue of Males and Females to be dis- 
posed of in Marriage’to the best bidder, at Mr. Keith’s Reposi- 
tory, in May Fair”’: 
“A young lady of £100,000 fortune—to be bid for by none 
under the degree of peers, or a commoner at least treble the 
income.” 
“A homely thing who can read, write, cast accounts, and 
make an excelient pudding—this lot to be bid for by none but 
country parsons.” 
“A very pretty young women, but a good deal in 
— be giad to marry a member of parliament, or a 
Jew. 
“A blood of the first-rate, very wild, and has run 
loose all his life, but is now broke, and will prove very 
tractable.” 
“ Five Templars—all [rish.—No one to bid for these lots of 
less than £10,000 fortune.” 
And the article concludes with the following advertise- 
ment :— 
“Wanted four dozen of young fellows, and one dozen 
of young women, willing to marry to advantage—to go to 
Nova Scotia.” 
It is as well known that the first Lord Holland * was mar- 
ried in the Fleet, as that Lord Brougham and Lord Eldon 
were married at Gretna Green. Bat the following random 
extracts from the May Fair register books at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, will serve to show that, at all events,a 
private marriage in the little chapel at the corner, witha 
porch like that of a smail country church, was not the low 
and plebeian thing which at the first blush it might appear to 


1753, June 29. Lord George Bentinck and Mary Davies, 
Hanwell.—1748, March 23. Hon. George Carpenter and 
Frances Clifton.—1749, September 14. William, Earl of Ken- 
sington, and Rachel Hill, Hempstead.—1751, July 21. Ed- 
ward Wortley Montagu and Elizabetn Ashe, St. Martin's 
Fields. —1752, June 30. Bysshe Suelley and Mary Catherine 
Michell, Horsham.—1752, June 15. Henry Trelawney, Esq., 
and Mary Dormer, S:. Margaret’s—1751, May 25. Hon. 
Sewallis Shirley and Margaret, Countess of Oxford.—1753, 
Angust 31. George Montagu Mariin, Esq, and Elizvoeth 
Berkeley, St. George's, Hanover Square.—1752, February 14. 
James, Dake of Hamilton, and Elizsbeth Gunning, 

Of the above, it may be remarked that the fifth entry refers 
to the grandfather of Percy Bysshe Shelley, and that the last 
entry records an event with which Horace Walpole has made 
all the world familiar.t He writes to Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Horace) Mann, under date February 27th, 1752 :—* The event 
which has made most noise since my last is the extensive 
wedding of the youngest of the two Gunnings,” and then de- 
scribes an assembly at Lord Chesterfield’s, where the Duke of 
Hamilton made loveto Miss Gunning, and then proceeds to 
give an account of the whole transaciion in terms which we 
quote below, 

This Mies Elizabeth Gunning was the second of the three fair 
sisters, of Irish extraction, without fortune, but nearly related 
to the first baronet of the same name. ‘Two out of the three 
were far-famed beauties in their day—twin stars in the world 
of fashion and rank, as every reader of Horace Walpole will 
remember. He says that they are generally declared to be 
“the handsomest women alive,” and is willing to admit the 
truth of the statement if they are regarded asa pair, though 
he adds, “singly, Lhave seen much handsomer women than 


either.” They could not walk in the park or go to Vauxhall 
without being followed by such mobs, that they were gener- 
ally driven away. One day, when the sisters went to Hamp- 


ton Court, the housekeeper showed the company into the 
room where the Miss Gunnings were, instead of into the 
Beauty Room. Mary, the eldest of the sisters, became Count- 
ess of Coventry. The story of the second, Elizabeth, shall be 
toli in Horace Walpole’s own words :— 

“ About six weeks ago, Duke of Hamilton, the very reverse 
ot the Earl, but debauched, extravagant, and equally damaged 
in his fortune and person, fell ia love with the youngest at a 
masquerade, and determined to marry herinthespring. About 
a fortnight since, at an immense assembly at Lord Chester- 
field’s, made to show the house, which is really most magni- 
ficent, Duke of Hamilton made violent iove at one end of the 
room, while he was playing at pharaoh with the other ; thatis, 
he saw neither the bank nor his own cards, which were of £300 
each; he soon lost a thousand. 1 own I was so little a pro- 
fessor in love, that I thought all this parade looked ill for the 
poor girl; and could not conceive, if he was so engaged with his 
mistress as to disregard such sums, why he played at all. 
However, two nights afterwards, beiog left alone with her, 
while her mother and sister were at Bedford House, he found 
himeelf so impatient, that he sent for a parson. The doctor 
refused to perform the ceremony without licenseorring. The 
Duke swore he would send for the Archbishop. At lust, they 
were married with a ring of the bed curtain, at half an h 
after tweive at night, at Mayfair Chapel. The Scotch are en- 
raged; the women mad tha ‘4 beauty has hadits effect; 
and what is most silly, my Lord Coventry declares, that now 
he will marry the other. Tne Duchess was presente.’ oo Fn- 








appears in his anger to have spoken words prophetic of the 
future glories of Kensal Greev, and the cemeteries of High- 








* Bauns were first directed to be published by Hubert Walter 
; and the constitution of Wm. la Zouch, A.D. 
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1347, states that “ Some, contrivieg unlawful 
fecting the dark, lest their deeds should be reproy 


every day, in a damnable manner, mar: 
out pub 
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us that have no regard to th 


riages to be celebrated 3 
cation of banus duly and lawfully made, b ———. 
chap: e fear of God and the prohibi- 
tion of the laws.”—+ Keith, resolved to give tit for tat, “excom- 


marrying [trade]. Well, let 'em. But I'll be revenged; I'll 
bury them all!” 


on Dr. Keith’s chapel : 


gete, Nunhead, and Norwood:—* ‘ D—n the bishops, raid | 
he (1 beg Miss Montagu’s pardon); ‘so they will hinder my 


buy two or three acres of ground, and, by Jove, I’ll under- 


In the Connoisseur for October, 1754, we find the following 
witty and satirical remarks upon tue effects of the recent Act 


ay. The crowd was so great, that « be nol’ ome fa 
the drawing-room clambered into cu . tales Lo lvok et 


her. There are mobs at their dows w see them get: 40 tueur 


| chairs, and ‘people go eariy to get places at the thew! v2, Wise 
it is known they will be ‘nere. buch crow » flick b> ace 
oT carnieetabonpdiiig ~ 
* His wife was Lady Georgicus Caroline nunca, tldet “sugh- 


ter of Charles, second Duke of Kichm nd. 
+ Letters, vol. vill, p. Ol. it is meta Jittle rerarkai+2t.a 31 sig 
t-onele, another Horace Wa!lpu ¢, was married clans 28‘ nely 
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cathedral of Toledo excels all these Spanish versions of French 
work in beauty and scale of plan; upon it the author dwells 
with delighted admiration. A very curious comparison is 
drawn between the design of the plan of Toledo and the fa- 
mous one which is contained in the sketch-book of Wilars de 
Honcort. Burgos, with French characteristics, is more de- 
cidedly Spanish than the above.—Athenaum. 





HISTORICUS AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir—When Mr. Bright undertakes to draw up a bill of in- 
dictment against England, we may rest assured that nothing 
will be omitted which may put his own country in the wrong. 
in the eyes of mankind. Accordingly his speech of Monday 
Jast is a complete repertory of the grievances against Great 
Britain, which are the stock in trade of American journalists 
apd of some American politicians, 

It would have been surprising in this encyclopedia of the 
wrongs of America, if Mr. Bright had omitted to advance the 
complaint of the “ premature concession of belligerent rights” 
to the South by Great Britain. I confess that nothing has 
ever so Much astonished me, as to find that on either side of 
the Atlantic avy man of ordinary intelligence and education 
should be capable of advancing or entertaining for an instant 
such a complaint. * * 

I proceed to explain why, on the breaking out of the civil 
war between the Northern and the Southern States of Ame- 
rica, it was a matter not of choice but of necessity that the 
Queen of England should issue a proclamation of neutrality 
to her subjects, and that that proclamation should be issued 
without oue single instant’s delay. 

Let us look at the situation of affairs at the moment when 
the proclamation of neutrality was issued by the Queen, on 
the 18th of May, 1861. The material documents necessary to 
the understanding of this matter will be found in a paper pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1862 (entitled “ North America, No. 
1”). At page 23 (No. 31) will be found a letter from Lord 
Lyons to Lord J. Russell, dated Washington, April 22, 1861, 
and received May 10, 1861. That letter is to the following ef- 
fect :— 

“T have the honour to enclose copies of a proclamation of the 
President of the Southern Coniederacy, inviting application for 
letters of marque, and also a proclamation of the President of the 
United States, declaring that Scuthern privateers will be treated 
as pirates, aud announcing a blockade of tue Southern ports. 
—I ost no time in taking weasures to communicate the contents 
of these proclamatioits a8 fast as possible, both by telegraph and 
post, to Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milue.”” * * 

Now, let any man of common sense consider what was the 
immediate duty of a Government charged with the interests 
of British subjects all over the world on the receipt of such a 
despatch. On the one hand, the Northern Government had 
declared a blockade of the Southern ports; that is to say, it 
had assumed to itself a right as against neutral commerce, 
which could only be justified by the existence of a state of le- 
gitimate warfare. The date of the proclamation of blockade 
was April 19, 1861. In virtue of this proclamation, the North- 
ern Government by the law of nations became entitled to 
search English merchant vessels in every part of the high 
seas, to divert them from their original destination, and to 
confiscate the vessels and their cargoes. If a state of legiti- 
mate wer did not exist, such action on the part of the North- 
ern Government would have been unlawful, and would have 
been a just cause of war on the part of England, against whom 
such a course would in such case have been pursued without 
justification. The proclamation of blockade of the 19th of 
April was therefore either a declaration of war against the 
South, or it was a cause of war on the part of all neutral na- 
tions against whom it should be put in force. From that 
dilemma there is no escape. So far, as regards the position of 
the Northern Government as brought to the notice of the 
English Cabinet on May 10, 1861. Now let us see what was our 
situation with respect to the-Southern States. The proclama- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson Davis authorizing the issue of letters of 
marque was dated April 17, 1861. The English Government 
were consequently advertised that the high seas were about 
to be covered by armed vessels, who under the colour of a 
commission claimed to exercise against neutrals the rights of 
warlare—t.e., claimed to stop, and to search English merchant 
vessels, to capture them, and to carry them into their ports 
for adjudication, and to condemn them in case they had on 
board contraband of war. Nor was thisall. If legitimate war 
existed, the penalties of the Foreign Enlistment Act came into 
operation. If no such war existed, then the shipbuilders 
might equip, arm, and despatch vessels of war equally to New 
York and to Charleston. English subjects might enlist and 
take service in the forces of either party. Mr. Bright aspires 
tothe part of the champion of the mercantile interesis of 
Great Britain. I would venture to ask him whether it was 
compatible with the duty of the English Government to leave 
them for a single instant in doubt as to their real situation in 
respect to the condition of things which bad arisen in Ame- 
tica. Was an English merchantman sailing peaceably in pur- 
suance of his ordinary trade, to be left in ignorance whether 
an armed vessel which overhauled and captured him was re- 
garded by his own Goverament in the light of a pirate com- 
mitting a robbery on the high seas, or whether it was a lawful 
belligerent exercising the recognized rights of war? * * 

The English Government knew their duty, and they did it. 
Accordingly, on the 13th of May, 1861, the Queen’s Procla- 
mation was issued. If there is anything to be regretted it is 
only that the forms necessary for publishing such a document 
should have made a delay of three days necessary, otherwise 
it ought to have been issued the very day that Lord Lyons’s 
despatch was received; and if the Atlantic telegraph had 
been complete it should have been issued on April 19, the 
day on which President Lincoln’s proclamation of blockade 
was put forth. 

Now, what was the purport of the Queen’s Proclamation of 
May 13, 1861? I will venture to say that Mr. Bright has 
never read it, or if he has he has certainly not understood it. 
The Queen’s Proclamation was neither more nor less than a 
Warning to her subjects that a state of things had arisen 
which seriously affected their interests, and which altered 
their existing rights and their liabilities, and directed them 
how to act thereupou. * * 

Suppose the Proclamation of Neutrality not to have issued, 
what would have been the consequence? A Confederate 
cruiser captures an English merchant vessel laden with arms 
destined for New York: in what light is the cruiser to be re- 
garded, and how is she to be treated by our Government and 
by our Courts? An armed vessel exercising force against the 
suip of a foreign state on the high seas must be one of three 
things—an enemy, a pirate, or a lawful belligerent. Was the 
Southern cruiser to be treated by the Government as 
anenemy? On that supposition we should have been at war 
with the South. Is that what Mr. Bright desires? But, if 
she was not an enemy, was she a pirate? I will not conde- 


scend to argue such a question. It has been settled for more 
than three centuries. people in revolt are entitled to all 
the rights of war — their sovereign, and, if to the rights of 
war against him, @ fortiori = others. This matter and 
the reasons of it are admirably expounded in the well-known 
chapter of Vattel (B. iii., cap. 18, sec. 287-293). Humanity 
and “gg | alike revolt at the idea of treating rebellion as a 
piracy. The passions and folly of enraged and baffled Go- 
vernments may induce them to employ such menaces, but 


stakes are to be run for very soon. Nobody knows exactly 
when the race will come off, but it cannot be far distant now. 
Of course, the nearer it comes, the more absorbing js the in- 
terest with which the prospects of the various competitors are 
compared. The peculiarity of the race is that, supposing 
power to remain in the hands of the party which now pos- 
sesses it, there is no decided favourite. If the fortune of war 
were to turn the other way, Lord Derby would of course hold 
the office as long as his health and the Division List permit. 



























































































they cannot and dare not execute them. In that t land-| ted him to do so. But if it falls to the Liberals to select a 
mark of English politics and English literature, Mr. Burke’s | Prime Minister after the retirement of Lord Palmerston, their 


letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, will be found the following 
passage, instinct with all the profound philosophy of a great 
political intellect :— 

“ The persons who make a naval warfare upon us in conse- 
quence of the present troubles may be rebels; but to treat and 
call them pirates is confounding not only the natural distinction 
of things, but the order of crimes, which, whether by putting 
them from a higher part of the scale to the lower, or from the 
lower to the higher, is never done without dangerously disorder- 
ing the whole trame of jurisprudence. The general sease of man- 
kind tells me,that these offences, which may possibly arise from 
mistaken virtue, are not in the class of infamous actions. If 
Lord Balmerino in the last rebellion had driven off the cattle of 
2v clans I should have thought it would have been scandalous and 
low juggle, utterly unworthy of the maniiness of our English 
Judicature, to have tried him for felony as a stealer of cows.’ 

* * But then, says Mr. Bright, “I don’t dispute that you 
are right in acknowledging the South as belligerents, but you 
did it in too great a hurry—you might have waited a little 
longer.” But why, in the name of common sense—why 
wait asingle instant in a matter so urgently affecting the 
rights of every subject of the Crown ? Why were the Eng- 
lish merchantmen to be searched and captured alike by the 
Southera and Northern cruisers? Why were they to wait to 
know whether they might or might not carry arms and muni- 
tions of war in safety to New York or New Orleans? Why 
were they to wait to know whether there was or was not a 
lawful blockade, and whether they might or might not sail in 
safety for Charleston or Mobile? Why were English ship- 
bu.lders to wait to know whether they might or might not 
enter into contracts for the building of ships of war without 
exposing themselves to fine and imprisonment? Why were 
the courts of law to wait to know in what light they were to 
regard vessels or crews arraigned before them for forcible 
seizures at sea? Why were the Admirals on all our statfons 
abroad to wait to know in what manner they were to treat 
the cruisers of the North and of the South—whether they 
were to regard the ships of the former as marine trespassers 
exercising rights over our mercbantmen which could only be 
justified by a state of war, and whether they were to attack 
and destroy the Southern privateers as pirates, or to respect 
them as lawful belligerents ? And on what pretenee, I should 
like to ask, were questions to us of such momentous impor- 
tance to be kept im suspense? Because, forsgpth, Mr. Dallas 
did not like to be troubled on business, and . Adams had 
not yet arrived. In the name of common sense, why was the 
English Government to wait in order to consult Mr. Adams 
as to notifying to the subjects of the Queen the consequences 
to them of a fact which Mr. Lincoln had proclaimed to the 
world in his declaration of blockade 24 days previously? If 
Mr. Adams must necessarily have assented to the propriety 
of the Proclamation, why was it necessary to discuss the 
matter with him? But if he bad protested against it, 
would it have been proper or possible in the English Govern- 
ment to have paid ~~ heed to his remonstrance? * * Sir, 
I do Mr. Adams (whose wise and prudent courtesy and 
equanimity bas been of such signal service to his own coun- 
try and to ours) the justice to believe that turbulent polifi- 
cians on both sides of the Atlantic make an unauthorized use 
of his name when they represent him as having been treated 
with want of consideration in this transaction. 

* * The North created belligerent rights in both parties 
by making war upon the South. The North have enjoyed 
these rights and we have endured them. Lis d have seized 
our merchantmen and crippled our trade, and they have had 
aright todo it. Ifthe South had not had belligerent rights, 
it could only be because there was no war. But if there 
was no war, then the North could have enforced 
no blockade, they could have seized no contraband, 
they could have made no prizes. English merchants 
might have traded as before to Charleston and Wilming- 
ton and Savannah and Mobile and New Orleans with im- 
punity. To have seized our ships would have been to make 
war on England. If there had been no war Mr. Laird might 
have equipped for the South 500 Alabamas, without interier- 
ence. This is what the North have gained. But war isa 
quarrel which necessarily requires two sides. ln order to 
exercise belligerent rights yourself, you must have an anta- 
gonist, a’ d that antagonist must have belligerent rights also. 
And yet it is this just and inevitable consequence of their own 
policy which the North seem disposed to lay at our doors, asd 
to make a ground of complaint against us, . 

I must again apologize for expounding at this length a 
matter which to most of your readers will appear obvious 
and self-evident. ButI am too well aware of the ag f ir- 
ritation which exists on the subject in the public mind of 
America not to desire to offer the smallest contribution to- 
wards its removal. Ignorance unfortunately is as fertile a 


choice will net be an easy one. Lord Russell is doubtless of 
opinion that Nature herself has assigned the leadership of the 
Liberal party to some scion of the House of Russell, and that 
it would be profanity, if not blasphemy, to resist her decrees, 
But then it is a sufficient reply to his claim that he is in the 
House of Lords, and that the difficulty of his party is the 
leadership of the Commons. His hopeful son is not old 
enough for the purpose, though he bears the holy name; and 
it is clear that he must execute several more summersaults in 
the mud, before he has learnt the impossibility of leaning 
two ways at once. Lord Hartington is in the Commo 
and is ae by that surly and tedious mediocrity 
which, conjoined to high rank, is looked upon as a valua- 
ble qualification for office in this country. But it may 
be doubted whether, at the close of a long and exciti 
debate, his persuasive voice would materially influence a 
vision. There remains only Mr. Gladstone (where are Lords 
Granville and Clarendon? Al).), who has the advantage of 
far surpassing all the others in talent, and of possessing al- 
ready a position only second to the leadership in the 

of Commons. His course, therefore, is anxiously watched, to 
see whether he displays the qualities necessary for a leader 
of the House of Commons. Of his marvellous eloquence 
there can be no doubt. But eloquence is a power which im- 
presses those who hear it for the first time, or have heard it 
rarely, more than those whose vocation forces them to listen 
to it constantly. The judge in a criminal court listens with 
provoking indifference to the flowing peroration which is 
moving the jury to rapture. Members of the House of Com. 
mons are rather in the position of the judge than the jury, 
in regard to eloquence. On the other hand, they have 
weaknesses of their own which it is necessary to humour. 
Most of them have paid so much to gain the seats they 
occupy, that they value the grandeur of them very highly, 
and indulge in a corporate dignity of incredible sensitive- 
ness, The House may be led by the nose, but the feat can 
only be performed by a show of exceeding deference. It 
must be treated as firmly and as humbly as Christopher Sly 
was treated by those who found him drunk. This is the t 
in which Mr. Gladstone is likely to fail. His temper is far 
too uncontrollable to suffer him to play out the play with his 
Christopher Sly. He cannot even prevail on himself to treat 
the House of Commons with ordinary civility. His announce- 
ment to the House upor Tuesday night that, except in cer- 
tain specified cases, the Government were not, in his judg- 
ment, bound to treat the resolutions ot the House with any 
great consideration, was decidedly the most im t 
speech than any Minister of the Crown bas made to the House 
of Commons since the Revolution. It must have been made 
in a pure fit of temper, for there was no good gag could 
possibly be expected to serve; and it certainly, as the event 
proved, was not the way to secure a favourable division. The 
only other occasion on which he committed a similar mistake 
was upon the third reading of the Bill for repealing the a 
Duty. He then defended himself against an o poolien w 
especially irritated him by telling the House o! that 
they had no right to refuse any remission of taxation which 
was proposed to them by the Ministers of the Crown. The 
upshot on that occasion was not so disastrous, but the remark 
was nearly as unfavourable in its operation. The Ministry 
obtained a majority ; but it was only a majority of nine, tor 
a Bill of which the previous stage had been carried by a ma- 
jority of fifty-three. These accidents only happen when Mr, 
Gladstone is, or is in danger of being, in a minority. As long 
as the water is smooth he is courteous, and even 

in his phraseology. But unluckily it is just in moments of 
doubtful fortune that the skill of a clever leader is 

Any one can lead well so long as he has a firm and | 
majority at his back. Mr. G ne is a pilot who weathers 
a calamity admirably ; but in a storm it is better to send him 
to 


bed. 

Much cannot be said for the motion which was the occasion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s humiliation on Tuesday last. Taxing fire 
insurances is a bad practice undoubtedly, but taking bits out 
of our financial system without the slightest to 
balance of the rest is very much worse. If the House 
away each tax in succession without having the balance 
income and expenditure before it, the public service must 
cessarily suffer. A number of taxes will continue to exist 
marked for the axe, and consequently will be reluctantly, 
and exposed to so much agitation that no Minister can long 
uphold them. The inevitable result must be that many more 
taxes will be taken off than the Exchequer can and the 


Bail 


of 
some of the most indispensable branches of the service. The 


impolicy of the vote is so obvious that it is exceed impro- 
bable tbat the House would have adopted it, —- had been 


source of mischief as malevolence itself. Nothing car be re- | acting on some secondary motive. The conduct of Mr. Craw- 
garded as trivial which either fosters or may tend to tranquil- | ford and Mr. Gdschen, whose ee — 
lize the feelings of exasperation which tate a proud and more from the tax than any other, shows - i < 
susceptible people. There are unhappily too many persons constituencies cannot have been very ore p —-4 
on both sides of the Atlantic who indulge themselves in the | doing something that was unpleasant 2 . Sateen 7 
wicked and dangerous amusement of inflaming passions which | probably far more aetna Se AJ 94 4 
they ought w soothe, and exasperating prej and misap- | ble to defend the patri of an assembly 


prehensions which they ought to labour to remove. Sir, I do 
net envy these men the occupation they propose to them- 
selves, nor the success which, alas! they too often achieve. 
My ambition is of quite another sort. I desire by a recourse 
to those fixed and ascertained principles of law and maxims 
of justice which are enshrined in the records of nations and 
the conscience of mankind, as the perpetual arbiters of truth 
and of peace, to remonstrate against an unreasonable anger 
and an unjust animosity. Surely, Sir, these evil ton 
which are like a sbarp sword, may rest sated with the 
they have helped to flow. Sat prata biberunt. Let us appeal 
from these grievance-mongers, who trade in fancied wrongs 
and unfounded injuries, to the reason, the good sense, the 
good humour, and the justice of a kindred nation, which “ is 
bone of our bone and of our flesh.” 

Temple, March 18. Historicvs. 


decision upon so important a subject from mere feelings of ir- 
ritation, even though they knew perfectly well that their vote 
would be wholly without effect. Bui it shows still more 
strikingly Mr. Gladstone’s unfitness to lead in such an assem- 
bly. The humours of the House may be unreasonable, but 
the man who has so strong a tendency to affront them is not 
fitted to persuade it. The fact that have the gout may 
indicate your intemperance of living, ut you do not on that 
account like to have a friend who 


your toes. 

How deeply Mr. Gladstone takes these defeats to heart was 
betrayed by bis conduct to Mr, Sheridan last year. He went 
out ot his way to mar an admirable speech b including in it 
an attack upon the commercial honesty of Mr. Sh in 
matters connected with a Life Assurance Society, tor which 
he was able to furnish no valid grounds whatever; and there 
was no motive tbat could be assigned for so gratuitous an 
putation, except the fact that Mr. Sheridan had been the 
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man who can afford to take up an independent position for 
the time, in order to baffle a rival among his own colleagues. 
If he rested upon his own influence alone, without the sid of 
any recognised position, either as Minister or as leader of Op- 
tion, he would be almost without a following in the 
ouse. His religious and political views, secreted at different 
periods of his life, and borrowed therefore from two different 
schools of opinion out of the many wy which his mazy 
course has lain, set against him different kinds of antagonists. 
The Coneervatives detest his political views; the Radicals can- 
not abide his Church views; and the Whigs will not com- 
fortably follow a man whose family was unacquainted both 
with Lord Somers and Mr. Fox. The struggles of so power- 
ful a wrestler, whether he succeed or fail, will shake the arena 
on which they take place; and we may therefore anticipate 
lively times whenever the long-deferred day for the adjudi- 
cation of =r Palmerston’s succession arrives.—Saturday 
’ 
—_—_—_e——————— 

Tue Buxessep Hat, Sworp, anp Goipen Rosz.—The 
Mémorial Diplomatique gives the following account of the pre- 
sents for the Emperor and Empress of Mexico which received 
the Pope’s benediction at the Christmas ceremonies :—* The 
hat is of crimson velvet, lined with ermine, trimmed with a 
age a cord, having a dove—the symbol of the Holy Spirit— 

the middle of the crown. In the palmy days of Papal 
splendour the hat was adorned by precious stone, and sent to 
whatever emperor, prince, or general manifested in the most 
marked manner his belligerent propensities in defence of 
the Holy See, and was therefore accompanied by asword with 
a golden pommel, The custom may be traced to the days ol! 
Judas Maccabeus, whe had a vision, in which Jeremiah gave 
him a sword and desired him therewith to destroy the enemies 
of God’s people. In these days, when wars for religion are 
no longer the thing, the Pope sends the hat and sword 
which he blessed on Christmas Eve to the prince or potentate 
whose conduct during the past year has demonstrated most 
Obedience to, or zeal in the cause of, holy Mother Church. 
As to the rose, the Pope blesses one made of gold and jewels. 
On tte fourth Sunday of Lent it is filled with sweet-smelling 
essences, typical of the odour of sanctity with which the 
Church is supposed to perfume the world iu general. It is 
either sent to a princess who has distinguished herself by an 
unusual display of submission to Church discipline, or even 
to States or a church which has manifested like devotion. 
Thus Clement XIII. presented one to the Republic of Venice, 
and Alexander IL[. blessed a rose in the church of St. Mark, 
and offered it to Doge Ziani. There is one preserved at the 
Hotel Cluny which was presented to a Greek Empress.” 

Wer anp Dry.—On ove , When ing to church. 
Dr. Mackuight, who was a better commentator than preacher, 
pea. | been caught in a shower of rain, entered the vestry 
soaked with wet. Every means were used to relieve him 
from his discomfort ; but as the time drew on for divine ser- 
vice he became much distressed, and ejaculated over and over, 
“Ob, I wish that I wasdry! Do you think I’m dry? Do 

ou think I’m dry eneuch noo ?” ov his jocose co e, 

r, Henry, the historian, returned, “Bide a wee, doctor, and 

ye’se be dry eneuch when ye get into the pu’pit.” 





Senor ARGUELLES.—Senor Arguelles, who was some time 
ago delivered by the U. 8. officers in this city to the Cuban 
authorities, under the provisions of the 2xtradition treaty 
with Spain, on charge of having been engaged in the slave 
trade, received his sentence in the Havana court on the 3d 
inst. It condemns him to nineteen years in the chain gang, 
a fine of fifty thousand dollars, to make restitution to various 

8 for ange sums of money of which it is alleged he de- 
them in his transactions; to pay one-third of the 
costs of trial, to suffer loss of all civil rights, and to be sub- 
jected to other penalties. With him were also sentenced ten 
others charged with complicity in his operations, including a 
priest named Valdez, who was condemned to eight years in 
the chiin gang, perpetual incapacity to exercise pastoral 
functions and to pay a portion of the costs of trial. 
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Foreign Affairs, 

The latest information at hand is dated Liverpool, the 29th 
ult., and is not politically important.—Another brief discus- 
sion has taken place in the House of Commons on the subject 
of Canadian defences ; but they were to be debated more fally 
on Tuesday last, at which date Lord Elcho had given notice 
of bis intention to bring them formally forward.—The great 
Staffordshire “ iron-strike” is not yet reported at an end ; but 
it is gladdening to remark that the rupture between masters 
and men does not now give cause for apprehension of riot 
and bloodshed. A better spirit prevails; conferences have 
been held ; mediators of personal weight, Lords Stanley and 
Elcho for instance, have stepped in; and we may fain hope 
that the forge and the hammer will soon be at work again.— 
Commercial failures are heavy, and more may be expected. 
Liverpool particularly must suffer by the downfall in the 
price of cotton. Let the speculators take care of themselves ; 
the country at large has no interest in their ups and downs. 





A report that the Emperor of the French is seriously in- 
disposed lacks confirmation. Yet his Majesty may well be 
affected by the consequences, becoming more and more ap- 
parent every day, of his attempt to make Imperialism ac- 
ceptable to the keen intellect of France, through the me- 
dium of his Life of Cesar. Tolerant practically of his sway, 
France cannot consent to accept it in theory—so little is 
pereonal freedom valued in a land, where the highest or. 
ders of mind are strongly imbued with liberalism. A ter- 
tible pamphlet has been surreptitiously printed in Paris, 
reyiewing the career of Augustus who is assumed to be 
Louis Napoleon's prototype, and the town rings with ap- 
plause of the writer's malicious wit. The reader will find 
some account of this pamphlet in another column. The au- 
thor made good his escape to Brussels; but in his abseace 


Re. | Teported. 


he has been tried, convicted of grossly insulting the Empe- 
ror, fined five hundred francs, and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. With all his self-command and knowledge 
of the world, it would really appear that Louis Napo- 
leon has struck with his own hand the severest blow 
that he has received. 


P. 8. By the Zuropa, Liverpool steamer of the ist inst., at 
Halifax, we learn that the American Minister has demand- 
ed satisfaction for the firing into the Wiagara, alluded to else- 
where. A salute of the U.S. flag, and the dismissal of the 
Governor of Belem castle, are asked. The U. S. Captains 
deny any intention of leaving the port.—No other news is 





The War; the Surrender of Lee. 

The great event, to which we alluded on Saturday last as 
momentarily impending, actually occurred on the next day, 
after a correspondence of nearly two days’ duration between 

Generals Grant and Lee. The initiative was taken by the 
former of these distinguished officers asking the latter to 
abandon the hopeless contest, General Grant’s sundry letters 
throughout the negotiation being couched in brief terms that 
breathed a magnanimous and soldierly spirit. It is indeed 
eminently creditable to him that neither his military tri- 
umph over such a foeman, nor his position as representa- 
tive of his government, drew from him a single word 
that could be deemed offensive or humiliating. Ge- 
neral Lee fenced a while with the pressing necessities of his 
situation; nay, the story goes that he almost missed the 
chance of obtaining liberal terms. However, on Sun- 
day afternoon, at Appomattox Court-House, he accepted 
the conditions offered, and surrendered with his whole forces, 
very roughly estimated at from twenty to twenty-two thousand 
men, so greatly had death, wounds, and desertions thinned 
his ranks. In brief, these were the conditions—men and offi- 
cers to be disbanded on parole, the latter retaining their side- 
arms, private horses, and baggage. General Lee promised to 
use bis influence with the Canfederate troops still under arms, 
to induce them to imitate his example and so spare additional 
loss of life and property. There is reason to believe that his ex- 
ertions will prove beneficial. The subordinates, wto might 
have hesitated, will now have a fair excuse for acknowledg. 
ing that the fortune of war has gone against them. Mr. Pre- 
sident Davis and his Cabinet have disappeared, and are no 
more heard of, as making any stand. General Sherman, U. 8., 

has advanced from Goldsboro toward Raleigh, in pursuit or 
in search of Johnston ; but we doubt whether there will be 
any more serious fighting. 

This final blow to the moribund Confederacy, coming so 
soon after the fall of the capital, has thrown the Northern 
country, as well it might, into a tumult of joyful excitement. 
Whatever may be imagined, in bell-ringing and flag-waviug 
and cannon firing, can scarce exceed the reality, while in some 
places, as here, festivities on a grand and elaborate scale are 
contemplated. Most gladly also do we record that, with vic- 
tory, has come a prompt and energetic resolution to re- 
lieve the land at once from some of the burdens and vexations 
of war—to give it such relief as is quite compatible with in- 
tention to follow up and beat down the last remnants of op- 
position wherever these may exist. Thus, the surrender of 
Lee’s army was only four days’ old, when the War Department 
officially announced that the obnoxious Draft and Volunteer- 

ing were suspended, that the costly armaments of all descrip 

tions were to be reduced, and that measures would im. 
mediately be taken for opening avenues to mercantile 
and commercial enterprize, where this had been suspended 
by the war. This rapid change, so eminently characteristic 
of a people wit whom transition is a habit and whose adap- 
tability to circumstances is proverbial, bodes well for the fu- 
ture. That there are immense difficulties in the way of recon- 
struction none but fools will deny. They were indeed frankly 
admitted by Mr. Lincoln in a speech made on Tuesday night 
to a mob, which speech was spparently off-handed, but in 
reality showed more thought and feeling than usual. Into 
this branch of the subject it is not ours to enter; we will only 
say that not the least of these difficulties is to be found in the 
vindictive bloodthirstiness that crops up in certain influential 
quarters, even amid the forgiving and generous dis- 
position that is largely manifested elsewhere. There are 
still Butlers who, having failed themselves in a military 
career, would violate all national honour, and talk of hanging 
officers whose prowess they secretly envy; there are still 
nominal Ministers of the Gospel, who interlard their thanks to 
Heaven with howlings for “condign punishment” to be in- 
flicted upon men; there are still Editors who can open their 
columns to vengeful exhortations, while in circles of Pharisees 
they stand up and express themselves gratified that the 
race of “ ferocious Christians” is extinct ; there are still men 
of all professions, who can devote the most solemn and sacred 
day among Christians to local triumphs over vanquished 
foes. This last desecration can however hardly be matter of 
surprise, when even Mr. Beecher, of Plymouth Church, rounds 
off an eloquent peroration, by claiming Good Friday as the an- 
niversary of our Lord’s resurrection ! From all such—as teach- 
ers, preachers, leaders, or masters, “Good Lord deliver us!” 


Matters Maritime; the Ram “ Stonewall.” 

It rains Proclamations ; they are issued almost daily; you 
can generally find one in your morning paper; but the popu- 
lar taste approves this mode of dealing with various public 
affairs; we have only to take things as we find them. 

Two of these documents, issued early in the week, have a 
special direction to foreigners.—By one of them, various 





blockaded ports on the Atlantic sea-bosrd and the river 
falling thereinto—incliding Richmond, Charleston, and §&. 
vannah—are closed as ports of entry. In other words, the 
system of blockade as applied to a belligerent is changed for 
that of non-intercourse by absence of custom: house facilities, 
The modification is the natural result of circumstances ; and g 
still further modification would seem to be pending, ings. 
much as the War Department at Washington yes! 
promulgated an announcement, that military restrictions oy 
trade and commerce would be at once removed or lightened, 
—The other Proclamation affects the treatment of U. 8. ships. 
of-war in foreign ports, and claims that they shall hencefor. 
ward be received, not as belligerents in neutral harbours, but 
as vessels of friendly powers, according to treaty, or the comity 
of nations. The penalty attached to non-acceptance of this 
invitation is the rescinding, toward unwilling Governments, 
of privileges which their men-of-war now enjoy in American 
ports. The menace is not offensively put by any means 
though the taste may be questioned, which takes such a mat. 
ter as this out of its natural control by heads of departments 
or diplomatists, and publishes it in the form generally adopted 
when an otherwise inaccessible public needs words of warn. 
ing or advice.—Rumour has it also that the last steamer hence 
carried out a demand that European powers, in view of the 
changed position of affairs here, shall hereafter refuse admis. 
sion of Confederate cruisers to their ports. We hope that 
herein Mr. Seward has not been peremptory; if he has 
been, he will deteat his own object. The war is ended 
practically, but not officially ; and it is a nice point to de 
cide the exact moment, when the rights of acknowledged 
belligerents are to cease. We do not anticipate any trou. 
ble; but we trust that the hot-beads will bear in mind one 
fact. Calling men “ pirates” by the month together does 
not constitute them such; nor can the crews of the ship 
or ships in question be refused an asylum, as political 
refugees, until they have forfeited a right to it. In short, when 
the Southern cruisers become actually pirates, European men. 
of-war will aid in hunting them down. In the interim, if 
the war ceases, they will subside into individuals, obnoxious 
to a foreign power. But, whatever they may become 
eventually, the American application of the term “ pirates” 
to them has been hitherto but a sorry farce, 

have been screamed-at as beyond the pale of humanity ; 
they have been treated as prisoners-of-war. 

Just now, the Franco-Danish, iron-clad, O. S. ram Stonewall 
is the cause of much excitement here. We last left her at 
Corunna in Spain, attended and watched by the U.S. frigates 
Niagara and Sacramento. We now learn that she escaped 
from Corunna and put into Lisbon, whither she was duly fol- 
lowed by her enemies, and whence she was ordered by the 
Portuguese authorities. She went to sea accordingly; but 
the U. 8. ships, intending to pursue her, were required to re- 
main for the accustomed period of twenty-four hours. At- 
tempting to go out, notwithstanding this prohibition, they 
were fired upon from Belem Castle, and a man on board the 
Niagara was killed. Thereupon the ships both came to an- 
chor. It is asserted indeed that they were only shifting their 
ground, when the fort opened fire; but we do not learn that 
notification to this effect had been made to the Commandant. 
Portions of the reckless American press are loud in de 
nunciations of Portugal, while some simpletons in 
print do not hesitate to declare that this enforced 
detention ‘ of twenty-four hours is an English innova 
tion in maritime law, established recently for the express 
purpose of saving Confederate “pirates” from capture by 
Federal men-of-war. These wiseacres should study Whes- 
top, and then blush—if they can. 

If a correspondent of the N. Y. Herald, writing from Co 
runna, may be believed, Captain Craven, U.8., and Captain 
Page, C. 8., are both reluctant to fight, unless under advan- 
tageous circumstances as to wind and weather. The Stone- 
wall is said to be leaky and in bad condition; and, on the 
other hand, the U. 8. ships are not armour-plated. One day, 
the latter vainly challenged the former; on another day, the 
reverse. But on two points more accurate information were 
desirable. How happens it that the twenty-four hours’ rule is 
sometimes enforced, while at other times the rival ships ap- 
pear to slip in and out of port at will? Why did not the Nia 
gara and Sacramento lie off the mouth of the Tagus, in place 
of running in? 

Helping a Lame Dog over a Stile. 

More than once, during his recent visit to this Continent, 
there were grounds for apprehending that Profissor Goldwin 
Smith might prove a dangerous friend. On more than one 
occasion, he must have shocked the favourite theory of his 
American admirers, who hold that there are but four honest 
and sagacious politicians in Great Britain, and that Messrs. 
Cobden, B.ight, Smith, and Joha Stuart Mill constitute the 
immortal quartette. But the Modern History man has now 
run beyond all bounds of prudence. He has gratuitously 
offered a gross insult to his bosom friends and hospitable 
patrons here, the Loyal Leaguers, and also to the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this Republic. This amazing act of folly, was, 
moreover, gratuitous on his part. Finding some animadver- 
sions current in English society, or in print, upon the unfortu- 
nate exhibition of himself made by the Vice-President of the 
United States, at the inaugural ceremony of the 4th ult, the 
Professor flies to the rescue, and through the ever-open 
columns of the Daily News argues a ticklish theme, which 
it would have been far more prudent to leave alone. 
For how does the reader imagine that the scandalous scene 
is palliated ? Simply by an intimation thet Mr.Andrew Johnson 
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owed his place to“ electioneering necessities,” and not to any 
fitness growing out of his “ personal position.” After the an- 
pouncement by the Professor and his colleagues that the late 
election was the most sublime of d pectacles, and 

after countless} warnings on all hands that the loftiest prin- 

ciples of humanity and ethics were involved in its issue—was 

not this, we say, a most lame and impotentconclusion ? Better 

were it to have left the inebriated tailor to the chances of return- 

ing to sobriety, than thus to have laid bare the political time- 

serving ofa party, whose cause he has proclaimed to be im- 

maculate. 

As for the affront put upon Mr. Lincoln, we only record it 
by way of showing the esteem in which the elected of this 
nation is held by such champions as Mr. Goldwin Smith. To 
his own admirers—to*the ultra Radicals, that is, the Manches- 
ter school who maintain that the choice of rulersis a nation’s 
gummum bonum—Mr. Lincoln and his supporters are present- 
edin most unenviable colours. The President, in short— 
says this inconsiderate partisan—was picked out “ in like man- 
ner,” which means that Mr. Lincoln, no less than Mr. An- 
drew Jobneon, is an offshoot of “electioneering necessities.” 
This, it must be owned, is an entirely new admission; nor 
can it be deemed spiteful to remark that it might have come 
with better grace from an opponent than from a friend, ard 
that it embodies more of reproach than of compliment. Fur- 
thermore, the Professor manifests the very essence of awk- 
wardness, in a left-handed attempt to gloss over his unmanner- 
lyremark. He ought to have chopped his fingers off, rather 
than permit them to write these offensive words: “ Though 
Illinois is very different from Tennessee, it is a matter for spe- 
cial thankfulness, if ever there was one, that the selection in 
this case has turned out so well as it has!” 

Pray, read these remarkable words twice over. They are 
rank in offensiveness—indeed, so reckless a mode of serving a 
temporary purpose is rarely brought to notice; and it was 
quite fitting that its impertinence should be followed by what 
is either a libel upon the country of Mr. Smith’s moral adop- 
tion, or a most indiscreet exposure of one of its weaknesses. 
We have not space to go at length into this point; let it 
suffice to say that the Professor, while unreservedly awarding 
the palm of excellence to the politicians of New England, de- 
clares that the rest of the country was so jealous of “ New 
England influence” that a nomination from that quarter was 
not admissible. Who let the Professor into these secrets of 
the caucus? What will his local lionizers say, when they find 
how coolly he has betrayed them, and let the world know 
that, behind Mr. Lincoln’s back, they are grateful that he is 
no worse than he is? 





A Roland for an Oliver? 

Another volume from the State Department at Washing- 
ton! Four eyes in a man’s head, and forty-eight hours in 
every day, would scarcely enable one to grasp the length and 
breadth of Mr. Seward’s despatches, of the replies, the rejoin- 
ders, and the other bulky documents. Nevertheless, impossible 
as it may be to deal with this collection as a whole, there is a tit- 
bit here and there which merits extract; and thus is it with 
one special point, growing out of the oft-quoted case of the 
Alabama. , 

When that notorions vessel was sunk off Cherbourg, Mr. 
Adame and Earl Russell naturally found occasion for a tilting 
at each other with the pen. But let the yacht Deerhound, 
and the claim for Captain Semmes’s delivery, pass. The mat- 
ter that now invites notice has a wider range, though the al- 
lusion to it was altogether incidental. Our Foreign Secretary 
wound up one of his letters by a lunge in this fashion: “I 
cannot refrain from observing that H. M.’s Government have 
been far more successful in preventing breaches of neutrality 
with regard to the fitting out of cruisers to take part in the 
civil war in North America, than the Government ofthe U. 8S. 
were in preventing the fitting out of ships-of-war to aid the 
South-American Republics in their revolt against Spain, 
which, however, then siood in the position of a central 
authority .resisting insurrection.” The hit was designed 
to be a palpable one; but the smart American Minis- 
ter was equal to the emergency, and proceeded to 
pullify its effects, by reminding his Lordship of “a 
circumstance which seems to have entirely escaped your at- 
tention. Whatever may have been the deficiencies of the 
U.S. in the instance alluded to, compensation therefor has 
been made to Spain, and her full and free release has been 
given under the sanction of her hand to a solemn treaty. 
Whenever H. M. Government shall acknowledge itself pre- 
pared to perfect the parallel instance, the example may be 
cited against the U. S., but not until then.” Well done, Mr. 
Adams; very neatly turned indeed! That candour in the 
admission of your countrymen’s “ deficiencies” is most deftly 
thrown in, at the opening of the paragraph; that challenge, 
at the close of it, may well raise an approving smile on the 
lips of bystanders who watch the skirmish. Earl Russell's 
want of memory betrayed him into citing certain events of the 
Spanish Colonial war in South America, when his illustration 
should have been drawn from the Portuguese. Had he named 
the latter, Mr. Adams would not have gained even his mo- 
mentary and shallow triumph. 

Nor is it without reason, that we pronounce his advantage 
trivial ; it has no real connection with the threatened claim 
upon Great Britain for damages inflicted on American com- 
merce by the Alabama and her Confederate consorts. Mr. 
Adams asserts ind-ed that compensation has been made ; and 
he proves it by allusion to a solemn treaty and a full and free 
release. All this sounds well enough in its way; but when 


Lord Russel! on the question of neutral duties and obligations,” | Ply of “The Hunchback” has been killed there—if that which 
and settles the basis “ on which our claim for losses by British- | * dead can suffer death—but upon that subject silence is charity. 
built pirates will finally be established,” we beg leave to say me ae be a one that Mr. Gilbert's Master Waller 
that it determines nothing of the sort. No compensation was| 44.0; er ees ope. which our stage affords, 
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been presented here for years. Many opportunities, by the 
merchants, whose property was captured or destroyed by | have of late been given to this actor, which he has so ionanie 
American ships commanded by American captains. Tagged | to win many a golden opinion. His performance of Ted 


on to a Treaty between the two countries, for the settlement} in Mr. Brougham’s ‘“‘ Game of Love,” will especially oe eee 
of other and more serious difficulties, was a clause by which | remembrance, as a work of rare skill and true humour, Mr. Floyd 
the claims in question—long and hopelessly urged—were | Set several of Mr. Lester Wallack’s characters, now that the 






finally abandoned. They were blotted out therefore, not 
paid ; and the receipt in full, over which Mr. Adams quietly 
chuckles, was simply an agreement that the United States 
should no more be bothered about them. The American 
“readiness to concede,” which our neighbour cites as an ex- 
ample for British imitation, was nothing more than an adroit 
method of dropping an importunate suitor. 












“ Historicus” Again ; Our Neutrality. 
Once more our contemporaries hereabouts, who were wont 
to be such admirers of “ Historicus,” are shy of giving place 
in their columns to the latest of his instructive letters. We 
give the main portions of it, however, elsewhere, and ear- 
nestly invite attention to its temperate yet cogent reasonings. 
It deals with that particular one of the many anti-British pre- 


latter is ill and unable to play. It would not be just, however, to 

say that the void occasioned by Mr. Wallack’s retirement has been 

supplied. The manager is very much missed on his own stage— 

as is quite natural. He often challenged criticism, but he always 
imparted a sparkling vivacity and delightful zest to the pieces in 

which he was wont to appear. These pieces lag a little now. 
Think, for instance, of ‘The Unequal Match.” Mr. Fioyd is a 
good Arnclif, but Mr. Wallack would be a much better one; and, 
pleasant as the whole performance is, it would be more agreeable 
yet, were he in the cast. It is a pretty piece, this “‘ Unequal Match,” 
comprised in three acts, written in a sparkling style, presenting se- 
veral graphic portraitures of character, and conveying the not alto- 
gether useless lesson,that healtt and innocent happiness and warm, 
affectionate hearts are better than soulless manners, blazé senti- 
ments, and all sorts of social ‘artifice. This lesson is taught by 
simple means. A Baronet marries a lovely girl, of humble so- 
cial origin, and takes her among his fine friends, where she is 


judgments, under which — deem themselves eo found to be very much too natural and exuberant. So the Baro- 
injured by Earl Russell’s recognizing, at a very early pe net tires of her, and goes to a German watering-place, to be alone, 
of the war, the belligerent rights of the South ; and it is difficult | 8nd to recuperate his health. A designing coquette follows him 
to imagine how any unprejudiced aad intelligent mind can, thither. His wife, at home, jealous and miserable, takes thought 
after studying it, come to any other conclusion, than that 2 emenateaete — — bears Pe ——— 
t Britain took t ] ‘oper course, ld not any, Os pe peer cages, 
Grest Eittste . apiece. - ~ = well e and she comes to her husband, at the German watering place, with 
have been justified in a moment’s delay in adopting it. th f lish B 
One word further. Very justly does “ Historicus” stigma- Ee Sen a as Ce eeee nee 
tize the wretched crew so plentiful on both sides of the At st a ee ee ae eee: tae 
’ Fi @ grace to perceive and admit bis own folly, and so—all is 
lantic, whose business it is to inflame national animosities by | well that ends 9 Arncliffe is the Baronet, in the comedy, and 
continuous abuse and misstatements. His closing sentence | Hester Grazebrook the heroine—first a rural maiden, living with 
deserves to be printed in letters of gold: “ Let us appeal from | her father, who is a blacksmith ; then Lady Arncliff, in the two 
these grievance-mongers, who trade in fancied wrongs and | conditions of grub and butterfly. I use here the cant of the 







unfounded injuries, to the reason, the good sense, the good- 
humour, and the justice of a kindred nation, which is ‘ bone 
of our bone and flesh of our fiesh.’” With all earnestness, 
we say “ Amen!” 


British North America. 
The St. Alban’s raiders were duly examined at Toronto on 
a charge of violating the Neutrality Act; but lack of evidence 
compelled the discharge of ai! of them, save their leader, Ben- 
nett Young, who has been committed for trial, and liberated 
on eight thousand dollars’ bail. 
The Eastern Provinces seem still very much divided on the 
subject of Confederation : and although Nova Scotia has for- 
mally declined to consider it further at present, and returns 
to its more local scheme, Newfoundland wisely defers action. 
The Canadian Ministers, Messrs. Brown, Cartier, Mac- 
donald, and Galt, now on their way to England, or about to 
embark, will endeavour, by conference with the Home Gov- 
ernment, to devise some means of strengthening the larger 
scheme. Whatever the new plan may be, it will surely com- 
prise the sine gud non of an inter-colonial railway, concerning 
which Mr. Cardwell has promised to hold himself bound to 
the promises made by the lamented Duke of Newcastle. 
In New Brunswick a Ministry has been appointed, whereof 
Mr. Arthur H. Gillmor is Provincial Secretary, and Mr. Al- 
bert J. Smith President of the Executive Council. Their 
names shall be recorded, when the list is complete. 





Drama. 


The April sky bends over us, bright and beantiful, and the 
breath of Spring is whispering Peace to our hearts. There is a 
hopeful, cheerful spirit abroad, which makes all things rosy that 
we look on, the present happy and the fature bright. Under this 
influence one can contemplate even the dreadful First of May, 
with comparative apathy. The great fact that an awful war is 
ended overshadows al! lesser facts, and makes the minor cares of 
life seem trivial. To move or not to move may be a momentous 
question ; but nobody minds it much, at present. The conviction 
that all is well, and will continue to be well, absorbs our minds 
and makes us inconsiderate of Black Care and all his train 
of imps. I dare say that we are dreaming, and that the 
rainbow will presently dissolve. Rainbows always do. 
Peace, howbeit, is sure to come; and Care is a feebler 
foe in peace than he is in war. Meanwhile it is very pleasant to 
feel the enthusiasm of joy—to meet it in all walks of life and all 
branches of enterprize, 1 think that the theatres seem pleasanter 
than they used to be, when the echoes of distant cannonading 
mingled, in one’s fancy, with the music of the orchestra, and the 
smoke of battle dimmed the lustre of the scenes and the tinsel of 
the players. They too have caught the jocund spirit of the hour. 
Their lamps burn brighter; their mimicry is more eloquent ; their 
interpretation of poetic ideals is more touching and impressive. 
Moreover, they are all very active and prosperous. Their au- 
diences vary, indeed, being sometimes crowded, and sometimes 
sparse ; but they are g lly well attended, and their several at- 
tractions are strong and genuine and meritorious. The newest 
and most important of these have already been noted in this 
column—the Corporal Cartouche of Mr. Placide and the Caleb 
Plummer of Mr. Owens. As to other special performances, 







































world, but I hasten to record my preference for the grub. 
Hester Grazebrook is a sweet part, and Miss Henriques plays it 
sweetly—especially in the first act, when artlessness, and grace, 
and those nameless pretty ways which make girlhood so delight- 
ful, are all that she is required to realize and reproduce. In the 
last act, when the fine lady is to be represented, she is less satis. 
factory. The circumstances then appear to oppress her powers, 
She has neither ease, nor freedom, nor breadth of manner, but is 
arduously and painfully artificial. Her laughter, in which she in- 
dulges to an unnecessary extent, is forced and unpleasant. It is, 
nevertheless, clear, that she has studied this part carefully, that 
she understands its requirements, and that she only lacks experi- 
ence to satisfy them altogether. I do not re-echo the windy and 
unmeaning plaudits that nearly always greet this young actress, 
whether she plays well or badly, and which are only the tributes 
which flattery pays to vanity; but I recognize and record, with 
very great pleasure, the merits of her present performance, which 
is as promising as it is agreeable. 

There are a few brief sketches from the servant’s hall, inci- 
dentally introduced into this comedy, which give it the zest of 
broad mirth, very ably brought out by Mr. George Holland and 
Mrs. Sefton. The old beau and the old flirt are introduced, and 
are well played by Mr. Norton and Miss Morant. Mr. Mark 
Smith is extremely pleasing, in which is called a dialect part— 
that of the blacksmith, Hestor’s father. On the whole, one may 
be sure of a pleasant evening at Wallack’s, whenever the “ Unequal 
Match’ is represented. Indeed, cne is always pretty sure of 
spending a pleasant evening at that theatre. The spirit of the 
place is good, and the man of taste and culture fecis more at home 
there than at any other theatre. 2 

With the new week we enter upon the Easter season. On 
Monday, therefore, there will be much shifting of scenery. A 
masquerade ball, at Irving Hall, is one of the festivities of that 
evening. “ Bosom Friends” will be “revived” at Wallack’s; 
the fairy spectacle of “‘ The Sleeping Beauty” will be produced 
at the Olympic; Mr. Forrest will play Jack Cade, at Niblo’s; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean will commence their series of 
eleven perfor . at the Broadway Theatre. The plays to be 
produced during their engagement are the following :—“ King 
Henry Eighth:” “The Jealous Wife; “Louis XI; “The 
Merchant of Venice ;” “ King John;” “Much Ado About No- 
thing ;”’ and “Hamlet.” There may be others—though these 
might well suffice. The prospect is a rich one to all lovers of 
Shakspeare.—I learn that the auction sale of seats at the Broad- 
way, for the eleven nights of the engagement, has proved remu- 
nerative to the manager—which is, certainly, a great comfort— 
but that a few good seats can yet be procured, for each of the 
nights. I have never seen Charles Kean upon the stage, but I 
hope that bis success will be thorough and splendid. The son of 
Edmund Kean deserves a warm welcome, for his father’s sake as 
well as his own; and—not forgetting what is due to her who was 
famous as Ellen Tree, and is distinguished as Mrs. Kean—1 shall 
be glad to record, as to all their achievements, in the language of 
Campbell, pa 

ndivided favour ran 
From heart to beart, in his applause, 


Save for th man, 
In lovelier'woman'’s cause.’ | MERCUTIO. 
Pacts and fHaucies. 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, M. Pierre Carm 
a French professor of billiard-playing, gave exhibitions of his 
mastery of t 


skill, at the Cooper Institute. His he recondite 
and difficult strokes i 








there is not much to be said.— Mrs. Wood has played Lady Gay is very conspicuous. 
Spanker—and again to-day, for the last time was large, and the applause highly encouraging. The new 
Sanne te Outing abandon A “rieh merriment ad comer was introduced by Mr. Phalen, who constructed for him 





a new table complete in a few hours’ time. M. Carme has 


which she is remarkable. But one can only say of the sunbeams any player in America for $1,000 a side, provided 
that they are warm and bright.—Mr. Forrest has played Lear and Te Ts toi co bn in used t0 play on, 0nd tie 4 


Othello, and has very much delighted his numerous admirers. But stroke be ruled out.——-——We very much regret to read of a 
to criticise Mr. Forrest would be, for the next part, to worry 4/ sad accident to the French Admiral Reynaud, whose repeated 
worn-out theme.—At Wallack’s much has been done that pleases, | visits to this in the Guerriére frigate will be long remem- 





Mr. Seward’s special organ in this city assumes that “ it neds 


but does not linger in the memory. I remember, indeed, that the bered with The Admiral and his family have been 
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the victims of a accident at Brest, by which his own 
arm was dislocated, Madame Reynaud was much cut and 
and Mademoiselle Reynaud sustained somewhat 

severe injuries. In its own pleasant language, our 
neighbour the Zimes says that “John Bull is certainly, in 
many things, the most obstinately stupid old foo’ that ever 
tived” This is 2-propos to the difficulty and delay, in England, 
in arranging communication between rail-road guards and 
John is slow, it must be owned, to profit by 

American ingenuity. Perhaps he is aware that accidents here 
have become the rule ofa journey; that a safe one is the ex- 








ception. Maj.-Geni. Lord Henry Percy, known in 
Canada as Colonel Percy, is said to be en to Miss Can- 
ning, the daughter of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—-—— Sir 


erick Bruce proceeded to Washington, by the night-train 
on Saturday last. He has rented the house of Lord Lyons. 
An advertisement in a N. Y. daily paper commences 
thus :—“ Wanted to Let—an Office suitable for a Physician.” 
If any one desires to let the office, why does he not let it? If 
a physician desires to hire an office, — does he not say so 
distinctly ?——-—Among the ears vee rmances of British 
noblemen, may be mentioned Lord Lyttelton’s translation of 
Milton’s “ Comus” into Greek verse, payee not long since, 
and pronounced a very scholarly work. Miss Louisa 
Pyne contemplates another eer pen visit to this country. 
———Mr. Cyrus W. Field, while waiting the completion 
and shipment of the ocean telegraphic cable, has gone to Suez, 
to be t at the inauguration of the Isthmus canal.- 
The teed of Wales held the first drawing-room of the 
season on Saturday, March 25. There was a very numerous 
attendance. The Princess Alice will represent the Queen on 
the next occasion. -A late number of the London Zimes 
says that ashort time since Confederate drafts had been refused 
payment by Fraser, Trenholm, and Co., of Liverpool, for want 
of advice. The requisite funds and instruction have since 
arrived, and the bills will be paid immediately. 
General Langiewicz, the Polish patriot leader, has been re- 
ceived by the Federal Council of Switzerland, whom he 
thanked for their good offices at Vienna in obtaining his re- 
lease. The late Duc de Morny left memoirs, to be pub- 
lished ten years after his death. It is almost time, the 
way, for the publication of Talleyrand’s MSS., which he di- 
recited to be held back for thirty He died in 1888, and 
thus the thirty years have well nigh run out. We 
notice that Mr. William Warren, the comedian, will terminate 
his long and successful engagement with the “ Jarrett Combi- 
nation,” in June. He has played in many cities and towns, 
during this engagement, and always with success. Why 
cannot he now be engaged for New York? He is an actor of 
rare excellence, and would be appreciated here —-——That 
profane wretch, Parson Brownlow, whose character and con- 
duct have been so widely applauded by the American press, 
has assumed the government of Tennessee. The Boston 7ra- 
veller, a Republican paper, which contradicts itselfevery other 
day, hereupon remarks as follows: “It is to be hoped that 
wer will soften the ferocious parson. Seven years ago he 
efended the practice of roasting runaway slaves over a slow 
fire, and be goes in now for all sorts of nce against 
rebels and slaveholders.” —-——-We hear of the negro actor, 
Mr. Ira Ald , a8 “ starring” at Kasan, about four hundred 
miles east of Moscow. Pope’s well known, and most 
expressive remark on auatphanted and conceited ns is 
once more going the rounds ofthe press: “ It is with narrow- 
souled people as with narrow-necked bottles—the less they 
have in them, the more noise they make in pouring it out.” 
Our old friend the eagle appears again, in his well known 
character of an omen. A contem thus records the phe- 
nomenon: “ Just after noon on Sunday four large eagles ap- 
peared t x over the dome of the capitol at Wash’ nD, 
circling around the head of the goddess of liberty—a good 
omen of the geet one ba ome read that — is : 
cockn uth who, every time he wishes to get a glimpse o! 
his oweed t, cries “ Fire!” directly under her window. In 
the alarm of the moment, she plunges her head out of the 
window and inquires “ Where?” when he poetically slaps 
himself on the bosom and exclaims, “’Ere, my Hangelina!” 
———— One of the imperial quarto volumes of Louis Napo- 
Jeon’s Life of Cesar, printed tor distribution to contemporary 
rulers, has been received by President Lincoln.—-—— We 
find this dolorous announcement of an old story, in # rural 
per: “ Adelina Patti, America’s favourite child of song, is 
about to be married in Europe to a rich Russian nobleman. 
Heaven grant that her sweet voice may never be spoiled in 
weeping or sighing.” The Queen will proceed to Co- 
burg in August, to be present at the uncovering of a statue of 
Prince Albert. Lord Granville will be the minister in attend- 
ance. Her Majesty is also ae to visit Edin- 
burgh this year, to inaugurate the Museum of Science and 
Art, the laying the foundation stone of which Institution 
was the last public act of the Prince Consort's life ———-—— 
Brigham Young is a widower—at least, to some extent, one 
of his many wives having lately died. He who receives 
a good turn should never forget it; he who does one should 
never ber i Chinese lab are to be im- 
ported into the Sandwich Islands.— The U. S. Trea- 
sury received $16,890,000 Internal Revenue, in the month of 
March.—-——The age of “ Blue Laws” does not seem to be 
passed, after all. Once, in Connecticut, it was illegal, and a 
punishable offence, to chew tobacco. Lately, in Massachu- 
setts, a law has been made by the Legislature, forbidding one 
of the railroad companies to change the location of one of its 















































depots. A new comic paper will shortly be published 
in this city, entitled Mrs. Grundy. It is to start under un- 
commonly auspices, and is expected to be unusually 
sparkling. name is chosen with good judgment. We 
wish the jester a cordial reception and « brilliant career. It 
is worthy of note, by the way, that the comic paper of the 
Pacific coast—the Sam Francisco Puck—has reached its fifth 
number, and is doing well. These sprightly journals are 
useful and always welcome. Mr. Punch perpetrates 
thee: “ Dennis, my boy,” said an English schoolmaster to his 
Hibernian pupil, “I fear I shall make nothing of you ; you've 
no application.” “ An’ sure enough, sir,” said the quick-witted 
lad, “ isn’t it myself that’s always being tould there’s no occa- 
sion for it? Bov't I see every day in the newspapers that 
* no Irish need apply,’ at all, at all?” —Two hundred 
applications for divorce are before the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. The following appears in the Odessa 
Zeitung :—“ Muller, the murderer of Mr. Briggs, was formerly 
in the Russian navy, but was dismissed the service, in conse- 

nence of robbing the captain of his ship, of his watch.” ——— 
The late John Leech’s original designs for his subjects, in 
Punch, and in other publications, as also the contents of his 
studio, are to be sold at auction, in London, on the 24th inst. 
The Sarrey Theatre, at Sheffield, has been destroyed 
by fire -—_——_——A mine of gold has been , under a 
populous suburb of Melbourne. . says that 
the man he should like to send to a Séance is the man who 
knows how to hit the happy Medium.—_—-——The King of 

















mew ay confined limits. p again 
rince Humbert, of Italy, is about to marry a 
Princess. The Duke of Cleveland has received the vacant 
Garter. The Daily 7 says that Government 
has no intention of applying to Parliament during the —— 
session, for an increase of the income of the Prince of Wales. 
Five pounds reward is offered, in the London 7¥mea, 
for the recovery of an “epicycloidal chuck,” which w 
about 7lb., and has been missing since last December. For 
the benefit of those who do not know what constitutes an 
“epicycloid,” it may be stated that it is “a curve gen 
by the revolution of the periphery ofa circle along the convex 
or concave side of the periphery of another circle.” ———_—— 
Milton’s masque of “ Comus” is in preparation, at D: Lane, 
as an Easter piece. —— Lady Herbert has formally gone 
over to the Church of Rome. Lord Stanley and 
Lord Elcho have been especially active in endeavouring to 
settle the iron strike difficulty. ——The gratifying tact 
has been announced that before long the English Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners will be able to raise the stipends of all 
clergymen, whose shes have a certain population, to the 
minimum of three hundred a year. 


























nounces that the world is about to be enriched with the me- 
moirs of Widow Clicquot and her family.—— perso 
at a musical party, asked a friend, in a whisper, “ How shall 
1 stir the fire without interrupting the music?” “Between 
the bars,” replied the friend. ——The English word 
“ Slang” has been adopted by German journalists —-——— 
“Tt goes far,” said Lady Montague, “ to reconcile me to being 
a woman, when I reflect that Iam in no danger of as 
one.”"———The Emperor of the French has sent copies of his 
“ Life of Ceesar”—with author’s autograph in each—to the 
pons, have Palmerston, Lord Malmesbury, and Sir Henry 
olland. 








—————_e——_ 

Tue Fen Country Berore THE ConquEst.—They have a 
beauty of their own, those great fens, even now, when they 
are dyked and drained, tilled and fenced, a beauty as of the sea, 
of boundless expanse and freedom. Much more had they that 
beauty 800 years , when they were still, for the most part, 
as God had made them, or rather was making them even then. 
The low rolling uplands were clothed in primeval forest— 
oak and ash, beech and elm, with here and there, perhaps, a 
group of ancient pines, ragged and decayed, and fast dying 
out in England even then, though lingering still in the forests 
of the Scotch highlands. Between the forests were D 


plains of rich though ragged turf, whether cleared by the hand 
of man or by the wild fires which often ae over the hills. 
And between the wood and the wold st = Danish 
“town,” with its clusters of low straggling buildings round 
the holder’s house, stone or mud below, and wood above ; its 
high dykes round tiny fields; its flocks of sheep ranging on 
the wold; its herds of swine in the forest ; and below, a more 
precious possession still—its herds of mares and colts, which 
fed with the cattle in the rich grass fen. For ey le the 
foot of the wolds, the green flat stretched away, illimitable, to 
an horizon, where, from the roundness of the earth, the dis- 
tant tress and highlands were hulled down like ships at sea. 
The firm horse-fen lay, bright green, along the foot of the 
wolds; beyond it, the browner peat, or deep fen; and among 
it dark velvet alder beds, long lines of reedrond, emerald in 
spring, and goldew under the autumn sun; shi river- 
reaches; broad meres dotted with a million fowl, while the 
cattle waded along their edges after the rich sedge grass or 
wallowed in the mire through the hot summer’s day. 

Here and there, too, upon the far horizon, rose a tall line of 
ashen trees, marking some island of firm rich soil. Here and 
there, too, as at Ramsey and Crowland, the huge ashes had 
disappeared before the axes of the monks, and a minster tower 
rose over the fen, amid orchards, ens, cornfi pastures, 
with here and there a tree left standing for shade. ‘ Painted 
with flowers in the spring,” with “ pleasant shores embosomed 
in still lakes,” as the monk-chronicler of has it, those 
islands seemed to such as the monk ises. 
Overhead the arch of heaven spread more ample than else- 
where, as over the open sea ; and that vastness gave, and still’ 
gives, such “ effects” of cloudland, of sunrise and sunset, as 
can be seen nowhere else within these isles. They — well 
have been star-worshi those Girvii, had their sky been 
as clear as that of the ; but they were like to have wor- 
shipped the clouds rather than the stars, according to the too 
universal Jaw that mankind worship the powers which do 
them harm rather than the powers which do them good.— 
Good Words. 


INAUGURATION AT Eprypuren.—The formal inauguration 
of the statues to Allan Ramsay and Professor Wilson, at 
Edinburgh, took place on mene aemen, the 25th ult., 
amidst much rejoicing. The Lord Provost, magistrates, and 
town council of Edinburgh attended the cere- 
mony in their official robes, and there were present a 
number of representatives from public bodies in other towns, 
and several eminent Scotch noblemen and gentlemen. The 
Lord President of the Court of Session, in the name of the 
committee of gentlemen who had acted for the subscribers to 
the Wilson memorial, formally handed over the statue to the 
city. Ats given signal the statue was then uncovered, and 
the band of the 15th Hussars performed the National Anthem. 
The Lord Provost then acknow) the gift, after 
which the procession moved to the other side of the institu- 
tion, where Sir John M‘Neil, one of the trustees appointed by 
the late Lord Murray, presented the 
Corporation, the same ceremony being observed as in the for- 
mer instance, and the National Anthem being performed by 
the band of the 74th Highlanders. 





of the U. K., and a baronet, 
ando, first earl, by the Hon. Lucy Elizabeth pay <iet 
daughter of George, fourth Viscount Sry de- 
ceased was born in 1789, and married, foate 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Bart. (who died in 1842); and secondly, in 1849, Helen, second 
daughter of the late Mr. #ineas Mackay, of Scotston, N. B. 





A French paper an- | bad 
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wolds, dotted with white sheep and golden gorse ; rolling | woden 


Windsor Clive. The late peer was a Conservative in politics 
The family honours and estates are inherited by his eldeg 
son, Viscount Newport, M.P. for South Salop. 


Siz H. P. Wir10oversy.—Sir Henry P. Willoughby, 

of Bladon House, Oxfordshire, M.P. for Evesham, was 
dead in his bed, at his lodgings in London, on the 28d ult 
He was subject to heart disease. The deceased was born in 
796, and succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his brother, 
Sir Christopher, in 1818. He was unmarried, and is succeeded 
by his brother, J. P. Willoughby, formerly M.P., for Leominster, 


Tas French Wratuer PropHeT.—M. Mathieu de Ig 
Dr6me, the famous French weather prophet, died on the 17th 
ult., in his 57th year. He was in the early part of his career 
an ardent politician, and professed the more advanced dog 
trines of democracy; but political popes did not 
prove so successful as he subsequently found his forecasts of 
natural — to be, his Al/manack bringing bim both 
fame and money, neither of which he acquired in his first ca. 
pacity. — 

At Naples, Thomas Jones, Esq., Sheriff of Charlotte Co 
New Brunswick, and late Captain H.M.’s 74th Regt.—At W 
wich, Capt. 8. Barnes, K.A., at the age of 95 — 7% of which 

m spent in service.—At Hertford, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Bailey, late R. E.—At Greenwich Hospital, Comm. W. Fitzwilliam 
Wentworth, Adjt.-Lieut. of the Royal Hospital.—In London, Sir 
Nicholls, K.C. B.—At Hounslow, Capt. Milnes, R. A 
At Shrewsbury, Capt. Wm. Ryder, R.N.—At Lower Sydenham, 
Kent, Col. W. C. P. Elliott, late R. M.—At Gloucester, ro 
Comar., R. N.—At Huntington, G. Sweeting, Esq., Lieut. (HLP.) 
7th Foot.—At Stanley Harbour, Falklund Islands, —— 
d@’Este Jerningham, K.N., Act.-Lieut. of H.M.8. Harrier.— 
Dover, Capt. Noble, R.N. He was Lord Palmerston’s deputy as 
resident of the Dover Harbour Board, superintendent of the 

rinity Cinque Posts pilots, and also Mayor, Alderman, and J.P, 
for the borough of Dover —At Bath, Colonel Madox, K.H. He 
served during the cam of 1816 with the 5th Dragons, and 
was present at Waterloo He subsequently commanded the 6th 
Innis —- Dragoons, and afterwards the 12th Lancers.—In Paris, 
the Dake de St. Simon, aged 84. He belonged to the younger 
branch of the family, whose name the celebrated Memoirs have 

e so well known. It was he who first gave them to the 
public.—In Paris, M. Troyon, the celebrated French Iand- 
scape and cattle painter.—In Dublin, Sir Edward Fitzgerald, 


Appotutments. 


Commissioners have been appointed to represent Canada at 
the Dublin Exhibition. The Hon. Mr. McGee is at the bead of 
the Commission, with the Rev. Dr. Adamson and Mr. Devine of 
the Crown Lands Department as honorary members.—James Hay 





ouse, Esg., now H.M. Consul at Raiatea, to be Consul at 
Pard.—Col. Carey, 18th Regiment, to be a C. B —Lord Charles 
Bruce is elected M.P. for North Wilts, v. Mr. Sothern Estcourt, 
who ret.—Mr. Bellew, M.P., is the new Irish Poor-law Commis- 


sioner. 
Arup. 


The Montreal Telegraph says that the Rifle Brigade leaves 
for Quebec on the 25th inst. The 17th Regiment now under 
orders for England, will be relieved, it is said, by the 7th Fu- 
siliers, at present stationed in Malta. The 68rd is also under 
orders for Sapeee, but it is uncertain when it leaves, or 
whether it will be replaced by another regiment. The 7th 
will arrive in the Himalaya, which transport also takes home 
the 17th.——Major General Doyle has left Halifax for Ber- 
muda.— Lieut.-Col. Gallwey, R. E., well known in Canada, is 
coming out to superintend the proposed works for the defence 
of Montreal. The Colonel, it will be remembered, | 
made a tour of inspection through the U. 8., in oe 
Capt. Alderson, R. A——On the 19th ult. a. harles 
Moore, governor of the Military Knights of Win , died in 
the Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, at the age of nearly 90.— 
a has been appointed Military ht of 





Wak Orrice, March 21.—25th Ft: E J Christian to be Ens, 
Kemble, transf to 30th.—30th: Capt Brook to be Maj, v Lt-Col 
Atcherly, who ret ; Lt Glascott to be Capt; En Stewart to be Lt; Ea 
Kemble, 25th Ft, to be En —Brevet. Lt.-Col Chambers, RE, (hon), 
Kirby, 94th Ft, and Murray, late Ist WIR, to be Cols.—To be 
I : Maj Butler, 57th Ft; Ryan, 70th ; Colvile, 48rd; Shuttle 
worth, 68th.—To be Majors: Capts Trent, 68th; Smith, 48rd. 


Navy. 


The Niger, 18, sailed from Plymouth for the West Indies, 
on the 21st ult.——The Harrier, 17, from the Australian sta- 
tion, has arrived at Portsmouth, to be paid off——The Soor- 

ion, 4, iron-clad cupola-ship, built by the Lairds, pond 
Holyhead from stress of weather, on her voyage the 
Mersey to Plymouth. She was however pretty well tested, 
and pronounced a decided success in speed and handiness. 
The Scorpion left Holyhead for Plymouth, March 12, and 
when about 87 miles south of the Smalls, the night being dark, 
she came into collision with a merchant ship, name unknown. 
She struck the Scorpion’s fore-bow and stove it in to the ex- 
tent of six feet. She was going over ten knots at the time. 
It is supposed that the merchant vessel was not much injured. 
——A batch of promotions in the Order of the Bath is imme- 
diately expected. It is likely to include Vice Admiral Sir 
James Hope, K.C.B., who will be nominated a Grand Cross. 
——tThe master and crew of the barque Onward, wrecked in 
Japanese waters on the 29th of December, have ted 
testimonial to the captain, officers and crew of H. M.8. Co 
quette, 4, in gratitude for timely aid generously given. It is 
also worth mention, that the Japanese treated the wrecked 

with much kindness.——Commrs. Colomb and Pellew 
m4 been appointed to the Channel Squadron, for the purpose 
of compiling a system of tactics for the instruction and gui- 
of naval officers, so far as their system may be approved 
the Admiralty.——It is ramo' that the ot 
serving in Japan, under the command of 
Lt.-Col Suther, will shortly return to England.——Moj.-Gen. 
J. Tatton Brown has been —— Col. of the Portsmouth 
division of the RM. v. Sir S. B. Ellis, dec.——The armour- 
plated ram 6,680 tons burden, and 1,350 horse- 
power, was successfully launched at Birkenhead, on the 27th 
ult., in the presence of 30,000 spectators. 
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APPOINTMENTS. ders: Brine to ; Pellew 
and Colomb to Hdgar.—Lieutenants: Kent, mond, and Lit- 
tieten v0 Se: £0 Beak to Keasa: orrell to Eepoir; Webber 
to Rapid; Bloun Wellesley; 
to Ca» opus; to Cumberiand; © Talbot to Pemtdeke— 
tenn. —Dep! en f Hoepiiale and Presto: A arustross, 

_ ° ap 8 A A 
MD, late of Malta ote : Messer to Fer 
;J to St. Wells to - ter: H 
JK (add) to Maj-Gen Grabam to 
vSirsB dee; Col Commt Lemon to be 
be Commdt; Lt-Col to be Col 
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New Publications. 


A companion volume-to the “blue and gold” edition of 
Mr. Emerson’s Poems—noticed in this column, two weeks 
since—has made its appearance, from the press of Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. It is a neat little book, and will be wel- 
comed with avidity by the numerous readers of Mr. Emer- 
gon’s writings, since it presents, in portable form, the first 
and second series of those Zssays which have made their au- 
thor famous. We do not take as much pleasure in this wri- 
ter’s prose, as we do in his poetry, albeit the former is often 
extremely poetic. Yet we do not fail to recognize in these 
essays a wonderful deal of wisdom, a cheering, strengthening 
spirit, a fine fancy, and much quaintnecs in manner and in 
jJlustration. Mr. Emerson is a philosopher, yet he does not 
appear to have any system of philosophy. The subjects, that 
engross his mind and stimulate his pen, are the most impo:- 
tant that concern humanity. He discusses Nature, History, 
Love, Prudence, Friendship, Self-Reliance, Art, etc., etc. ; and 
upon all these themes he writes with the natural eloquence of 
deep thought, with originality, and with a strong suggestive- 
ness. That he is not always clear, that he often seems impracti- 
cal, are obvious and invariable blemishes in his writings. 
One does not dwell upon these defects, however, in rea/ling 
bis essays. Rather does the thoughtful reader catch up, 
gratefully and gladly, the many hints of wisdom and happi- 
ness, that abound in these pages, even while declining sympa- 
thy with their rose coloured views of man’s nature and des- 
tiny. If we interpret Mr. Emerson aright, the fruition of all 
bis ideas and precepts would be a free, noble, unsullied man, 
living happily in a beautiful world, and looking and moving 
beavenward, to a yet sublimer sphere. To preach such a 
doctrine is well enough, nor need one carp over the manner 
of the preaching. It is only when Mr. Emerson loses 
himself in clouds of a more than aatural density, or 
when he descends from Olympus, to talk about matters 
of every-day life, political or otherwise—concerning which 
he says nothing apposite or practical—that we tire of 
bim, and think that nonsense, though gilded, is non- 
sense still. It is certain, however, that he has affected the 
intellectual men of his generation very strongly, and for good; 
and we earnestly hope that his works—in this new and at- 
tractive “ blue and gold” edition—will find many additional 
readers. ‘a 

A copy of Henry Kingsley’s latest novel, The Hillyars and 
the Burtons, has found its way to our table, also from the press 
of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It is a story of interwoven ex- 
periences of two families, the one aristocratic, the other plebei- 
an—terms, which express a technical social distinction in 
countries where rank and title are acknowledged—and its 
scene is laid partly in England and partly in Australia. Asa 
tale it is full of interest, and its characters are drawn with great 
fidelity and force. In its emotional spirit it is characterized by 
the same hearty geniality and delicate sentiment, the same love 
of good and scorn of baseness, that mark its author’s previous 
works, “ Geoffrey Hamlia,” “ Ravenshoe,” and “Austin Elliot.” 
In ita manner, a!so, there is the same off-hand freedom. It was 
a peculiarity with Thackeray that he always stooped to his 
subject, having it well in hand, and treating it without straining 
upward and toiling for effects; and this same peculiarity is no- 
ticeable in the writings of Mr. Henry Kisgsley, who, by the 
way, has evidently profited by his reading of both Thackeray 
and Dickens. We do not mean that he is an imitator—but 
that he has studied in a good school. In dealing with char- 
acters from humbie life, aud in his management of pathos, his 
style is often very similar to that of Dickens. The present 
story does not impress us as deeply as did “ Ravenshoe,” 
yet it is full of beauties. 1t shows the hand of a fine artist, in 
James Burton’s narrative, and the mind of a close observer 
of human nature and of life, in every page. The part that re- 
lates to Australia is especially picturesque ; and altogether the 
novel is a fresh, strong, vital, and most agreeable work. We 
commend it, without reservation. 


Hine Arts. 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


Two years ago we described the design by Mr. G. G. Scott 
for the Albert Memorial, and, on @ later occasion, referred to 
certain changes in its structural arrangement. Since then, 
the monument has progressed, and a vast amount of work is 
done ; the foundations are nearly complete, and many designs 
are made for the sculptures. ore recently we named the 
rep whose labours form the most important portion of 
the whole. 

* * We may recall the general arrangement of Mr. Scott's 
design. The ground-plan is square, a broadly stretch 
fight of steps, having at its angies respectively a group of 
Statues, emblematic of the four quarters of the earth, supplies 
& platform for the whole; thence rises a second flight. On 
the summit of the latter stands the podium of the monument 
itself, the angles of which are advanced, diagonall , to form 
bases for a second series of statues e arts of 
Peace. This pedestal is to be decorated with bas-reliefs illus- 
trating the Fine Arts, and following, unbroken by panelling, 
the faces of the podium and bases. 

Upon the pedestal is to be placed the seated statue of the 
Prince in the robes of the Garter. The choice of the heap of 
tailor’s upholstery, so called, is unfortunate—the modern dress 
the man wore would not only be more acceptable to most, 
but a better test of sculptural ability. Baron is to 
execute this statue. To ensbrine it, rises from the a 
canopy of Gothic design. Be it remembered that statues 
are not conceived in a mediseval spirit, but, in departing from 
the same, are so far independent bers of the composition. 
The canopy resembles on a large scale that of some - 
elon, cide aapecially with regard to the use of i 

jewelry, gilding, and pinnacles; even the lofty flache 








which surmounts the can hardly quits the type which was 
common to the medisval and monument. The com- 
monly conceived resemblance to the Eleanor Cross form of me- 
morial afforded by this design is as vague as it well can be. 
The crosses are not merely architectural canopies for sculp- 
ture, but exquisite comb ms of subordinate decorative 
statues with perfect architectural forms, devoid of colour, in 
our time at any rate, and homogeneous in material. 

Neither does this work suggest the Della Scala tombs that 
stand in the streets of Verona, cover the sarcophagi of the 
medigval lords vf the city, and combine with their mounted 
statues the recumbent efiigies of the dead. The idea of re- 
presenting the person commemorated in life and in death ob- 
tained for a long time, as here, in the cases of Can Grande the 
First, who died in 1889, Mastino the Second, died 1351, and 
Can Grande the Second, died 1875: again, the monument of 
the Seneschal De Brezé (died 1531), in Rouen Cathedral, car- 
ries the notion to that excess which characterizes Renaissance 
Art in corruption; at the top the man appears as a baby 
in his nurse’s arms ; below he is shown again, adult, mounted 
in full panoply of war; and, recumbent on the sarcophagus, 
he lies as an old man, lean, nearly uaked, with his hands upon 
his stomach. Long before the first remaining canopied tombe 
of the Della Scalas was erected 3 - representations of 
the tenants of tombs were made in France and England. 
Westminster Abbey contains the superb monument of Ed- 
mund Earl of Lancaster (Crouchback), titular King of Sicily, 
who died 1296. It is not impossible that the monument may 
be of somewhat later date than this, for the deceased lord’s 
debts were prodigious, and he enjoined that he should re- 
main uninterred until they were paid. Near to this occurs 
the effigy and canopied monument of Aymer de Valence, died 
1326, whose equestrian figure in the pediment c as he 
charged in life, the horse housings rustling in the wind of his 
speed and the contosse ot his helmet flying behind his head. 

These are the monuments of the old time, invented before 
the cc politan tendencies of our age invoked allegorical 
and abstract personifications of the quarters of the earth and 
the occupations of mankind for the memorials of the great, 
this idea being, by the way, the poorest conceivable: with 
characteristic infelicity it did not come into common use un- 
til a time when four figures were insufficient to represent the 
divisions of our globe. On Earl Edmund’s tomb the portraits 
of his knightly companions were pl t and personal, warm 
with humanity, honourable to the dead and the living. If the 
Prince was as men describe him, who should not his fellow- 
labourers be present about his memorial, standing as the kings 
and heroes stand round the monument of Maximilian at 
Innspruck, or like the four knights who hold up the canopy 
above the grave of Engelbert of Nassau, at Breda, or those 
who kneel at the head and at the feet of the valiant and wise 
Sir Francis Vere in the chapel of the Evangelist at West- 
minster. All these are not less tombs than memorials. In 
fact, the less ancient practice is to erect'the memorial over the 

rave with no more reference to it than ha in Hyde 

‘ark. All these monuments attest the advantage of repre- 
senting the deceased in his daily costume; the Garter robes 
are unfamiliar and uncared for by mankind. 

** We have now toconsider the designs for the sculptured 
groups. Of the four great compositions, that by Mr. Foley 
is, beyond all comparison, the best—Asia, raising a vei! from 
above her face, sits upon a kneeling elephant, her hands 
above her head. By her side, standing, kneeling, or sitting, 
are subordinate figures—a Chinese, a Parsee merchant, a 
Sikh soldier, &c..—each in appropriate action and costume. 
The manner in which solidity of composition in this fine 
work has been secured marks the power of the artist; so ex- 
cellent is it that, at a little distance, the whole forms an un- 
broken mass, of the pyramidal shape; coming nearer, this 
important quality of composition is not destroyed by the ar- 
rapgements of the details; every figure has its place, is ex- 
pressive—together or by parts, the tale is told with equal 
force. Noone can question which is which of the figures ; 
there is no mistaking the action, character, or common pur- 
pose of the respective elements. The arrangement of lines is 
not less fortunate; there is mutual support and connexion 
throughout, to one harmonius unison of forms. 

Less honour must be given to the composition ‘ Europe, 
seated on a Bull,’ by Mr. Macdowell, represented with four 
crowned female figures, one over each face of the pedestal. 
Mr. Macdowell has considerable feeling for composition, but 
hardly enough of power to express the same in an inartificial 
manner; consequently, his figures, which are expressive 
enough otherwise, though by no means remarkable for nov- 
elty in this respect, are grouped with too much obvious cun- 
ning, and too evident a reliance on mere balance of parts, the 
lowest power of a composition. To such an extent is this ob- 
servable, that, from whatever point of view we examine the 
group, the head of the figure of Europe forms the apex of an 
equilateral triangle with the heads of two subordinate figures. 
Of course, this is stark-naked Art. 

Still further removed from that which is desirable in Art is 
Mr. Theed’s Genius of Africa, seated on a crouching camel. 
It would need considerable power to dispose the prow-like 
neck of this creature in a good and solid fashion, so as to form 
@ part of the base of the composition, and not obtrude from 
the ground-line—this would be the less difficult thing to accom- 
plish—or, by an artful curvature, to fall in with the general 
mass of the group itself. The former alternative has 
been chosen for the proboscis of his elephant by Mr. 
Foley, and the latter by Mr. Macdowell in respect 
the far simpler question of getting the neck of his bull to 
“compose.” As Mr. Theed dune this thing, the neck of 
the beast has unfortunate resemblance to the spout of a tea- 

t. His subordinate figures comprise a merchant, a labourer 
fellab), negro, and a crowned female of inexplicable charac- 
ter. The last of the great groups to be considered is Mr. Bell’s 








ing | America, with a bison. The weak feature of this composition, 


apart from the triviality of conception and infantine ideal, is 
= angular, inharmonious nature of t- their want of 
exibility and mutuality, so to say ; nothing to do 
with thelr neighbours, several of the figures might be removed 
without injury to themselves or their companions. T! 
most element of the composition is a Dow, staff or spear, it 
not easy to say which the instrument should be, that appears 
in the hand of the chief figure; this is a poor sort of design 
of the most obvious sort. The artist apparently has but alow 
idea of the value of his production ; he has not taken the 


trouble to send a fairly expressive model, but a rough, inar- 
listic and slovenly sketch, 


lat of ower in composition to which Mews Mahal 
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Agriculture, Manufactures, 
was, therefore, so mich more potent. We cannot say 





























shall kling, full of unanswerable € 
Now the Em 


tale so clearly as sketches ever do when t 
meaning. These compositions are ively Poa poate 
four or more figures, and, notwithetan the freedom predi- 


the subjects, it is hard to say which is successful in attainin, 
a fit result. "The design of Mr. s 


in question, 
sent, in so crude a state that it would be wrong to treat them 
as open to serious criticism.— Atheneum. 





THE POURTALES COLLECTION. 


The enamels in the Pourtalés Gallery were remarkably 
fine, some of them of exquisite beauty and rarity, and the 
competition for them was most animated. Of the so-called 
Byzantine enamels, the following were the most remarkable : 
a square plate, originally farming the cover of a missal, of the 
11th century, subject, St. George and the Dragon, a brilliant 
specimen, of rare beauty, noticed in M. Laborde’s work on the 
enamels of the Louvre, £364. The Limoges enamels created 
& perfect contest amongst the amateurs, but the prices at- 
tained, although large, were not, on the whole, quite up to the 
expectation of some of the best judges. A emall square ena- 
mel, in colours on a blue [ane Tae of Henry d’Albret, 
King of Navarre, bearing the initials of the famous enameller, 
Léonard Limousin, and the date of 1556, sold for £404—a 
Triptych, in grisaille enamel, with flesh tints and details picked 
out in gold, a very fine work, in perfect preservation, origi- 
oly in the Didier-Petit collection, £424. 

The Marie-Stuart pe Be pwenee great competition; the in- 
terest attaching to it being equally great in an artistic as in an 
historical point of view. This beautiful vase was presented to 
ae Stuart when she was affianced to the Dauphin, after- 
wards Francois II.; on the cover is Diana seated in a car 
drawn by stags, preceded by two Cupids, and attended by 
Fame and three nymphs; on the inside of the vase a com- 
position of eleven figures after Raphael, the Festival of the 
Gods; the other parts are covered with flowers and other 
ornaments in admirable taste and perfect execution. It is de- 
scribed in Laborde’s book. This charming work is only a 
few inches high, and is signed as follows: “ A L er 
ly = Vigier, 1 : ” Tt wolevtcal 8 ~ my 

ve: ‘up, decorated with mytho! subjects, 
than the preceding, oy | the initials of Pierre Ra 4 
and the dato of 1544, sold for £364.—Another, by the same 
artist, illustrated with subjects from the history of the Israel- 
ites, and bearing the date 1572, £242.—A beautiful round 
Basin, 18 inches in diameter, in grisatlle enamel on a black 

round, subjects from the history of Adam and Eve, with the 
nitials of Pierre Raymond, and the date 1558, fetched 
£808. The most important specimen in this class 
was a large oval silver, by Jean Courtois (or Courteis), en- 
amelled in the richest manner, heightened with gold. The 
principal subject represents the passage of the Sea, and 
the borders of the salver are decorated with medallion por- 
traits of an emperor and empress, fantastic animals and 
masks, and imitations of precious stones. It is almost im- 
possible to conceive a work of the kind more brilliant or more 
harmonious, The struggle for its possession was very 
animated and it was ultimately knocked down at £1,200.— 
A small ewer as the preceding, but decorated 
with a mixture of mythological and sacred subjects, fetched 
£280.—Another wor! , an oval plateau executed in 
of the Seven 
caused great 
competition. A Vase, with two bandles in the form of 
dragons, a work of the 16th century, fetched 
Vase of the same period, engra £284—a third, £862—a 
Goblet of more’modern date, but in imitation of those of the 
16th century, £200—a sphere of crystal, such as was used by 
grand personages in olden times to cool their hands, £54 8s. 

The magnificent Head of Apollo in marble, one of the gems 
of the gallery, and formerly in the Gallery Justiniani 
bought—it is said for the British Museum—for £1,300.— 
Antique busts of Julius Cesar and Nero, in red yTy, 
sold for £800 the pair—and the celebrated Pallas ase, the 
most perfect be 5 known of Greek work in porphyry, for 
£680.—Ditto, March 26. 





NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


Some valuable accessions have been made to the National 
Portrait Gallery. Queen Elizabeth, in a most elaborately 
worked dress, covered with lace and jewels and enamelled or- 
naments, the latter painted with especial care, and the cuttings 
of the stones sufficiently precise for a jeweller to work from. 
The countenance unfortunately has faded, and suffered more 
from the cleaners than any other part of the picture. It comes 
from Denhi ire, and is well known by the engraving. The 
date probably belongs to 1570.—A very excellent portrait of 
Keats, painted by his friend William Hilton, R.A., shows, if 
apy were n Dw poms Sage b atebennnns «Ay mg 
; ble with this institution. picture was ted for Mr. 

Woodhouse, and elo subsequently to the early pub- 
lishers of Keat’s poet works.—Prof. Wilson, Christopher 
North, the delightful author of “Noctes Ambrosiang,” is a 
welcome specimen of the powers of the late Sir Watson Gor- 
don, and has been presented by his brother.—Two early por- 


to | traits of Coleridge and Southey, painted for his old friend and 


patron, Cottle, of Bristol, may Le compared with interest with 
the portraits of the same poets at later periods of life already 
in the gallery —John Law, of the Mississippi scheme noto- 
riety, has also found a place among remarkable British-born 
characters. The portrait is in an unpretending French style, in 
carved oval frame, and accords with the well-known engray- 
ings of him.— Ditto, 





LABIENUS. 
Napoleon has not judged wisely in writing a book. To 


- | make such an effort endurable it was requisite that the book 


should all other books a8 ly 
Seosqante enema that of all a families, that the lite- 
stature of its author should be as high as his political 
altitude, that his sentences should be as much beyond criti- 
cism as his acts, his judgments as hard to reverse as his de- 
crees, his “ points” as terribly forcible as those of his bayonets. 
Most of Napoleon’s pamphiets and all his proclamations com- 
y with that condition, but his book does not. Impartial 
en, judging the work as they would judge any 
other, may provounce it great with reserves, but the Emperor 
was addressing Frenchmen, trying to imprees a race who de- 
mand of literature before a)] things that it shall] be in’ 


as the success of the 


m end undeniable point. 
8 book is dull. It is full of great thoughts 
wide ps, rich with an experience which is not 
that of other men, tumid with s knowledge given only to ad- 
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venturers who have mounted thrones, but dull nevertheless. 
ney France has condemned it. We have not seen in a 
really independent French newspaper one appreciative re- 
view, not heard a sentence uttered in a French salon which 
does not veil a sneer. 

Napoleon has laid himself open to all this, and of course 

Em has got it in imperial measure. It is unfortu- 
ytor true that her situation does resemble that of 
Rome under Augustus, and that Rome under Augustus can 
be described on evidence a little biassed in very black colours. 
M. ‘d, a professor, saw that,and knowing the Augustan 
era aad hating Napoleon, he has poured out knowledge and 
hatred together in a pamphlet which has made al! Paris 
ring. Buch a diatribe, so scathing and so full of point, ao bitter 
in f irony, 80 ruinous in its exposure of facts, so truthful, and 
80 dangerously full of invention, bas not appeared even against 
the Second Empire,—and it is all a critique upon Augustus! 
Why should not one criticize Augustus or Julius? No rea- 
son To the world, only you perceive if Augustus in 1865 will 
write the life of Julius as a defence for his own régime, criticism 
of Augustus suggests something very like criticism of the 
Imperial author. As a fact it is, under the guise of a criti- 
cism, a diatribe,—a diatribe such as Frenchman love, boiling 
over with hate and wit, malignity and point, libel and elo- 
quence, unprincipled assertion and noble defence of living 
rinciple. Augustus is attacked on every side, in his private 
Bfe as his public, his Government and his book, his friends 
and his Empire, with cruel force. Astrea returned under 
Cesar, says Napoleon, but there is another side, according to 
M. Rogeard, calling himself Labienus, Republican in the Au- 
gustan “Proscribed eloquence was breathing its last 
under the shadow of the schools, literature was expiring under 
the protection of Maecenas; Livy was writing no longer ; 
Labeo no longer speaking; it was forbidden to read 
Cicero ; society was saved. As for glory, of course an Em- 
pire with any self-respect could not do without that; al- 
most query ohare there was some sword-exercise going on ; 
north, south, right, and left, some people or other 
were being thrashed; there were names for the street 
corners and for arches of triumph; conquered nations 
to put in chains on a bas-relief—not to speak of the Romans 
of the civil wars, over which Augustus, contrary to custom, 
had had the audacity to celebrate a triumph, but on horse 
back only, for modesty’s sake. In one of these wars the Em- 
‘or had commanded and been wounded in person ; which 
is the height of glory for a great nation. Meanwhile there 
was a constant shower of sesterces on the populace, you 
would have supposed that they cost the Prince nothing; he 
distributed, distributed; and he was so good that he gave 
ever to children under eleven years of age, which was aguinst 
the law. It is so grand to violate the law when one is better 
than thelaw. . . Never had the Roman people en- 
joyed such achoice of amusements. Then there were fre 
uent reviews by the Prince, and the ceremony of the troops 
ling before him, a majestic though somewhat monotonous 
spectacle, which it wouid be unfair to omit among the plea- 
gures which he lavished upon the masters of the world. As 
for the Prince, his pleasures were simple, except that,”—well, 
we may omit that, the charge scarcely lies in the mouth of a 
Parisian. There was H. Hausmann, “ Agrippa who knocked 
down so many houses, but a marble tomb was wanted for a 
le that needed to die.” There was a foreign expedition, 
arus and his legions who died in the Hercynian forest (say 
Mexico), but the Empire was successful. “Tacitus says that 
seven years later, at the death of Augustus, there were few citi- 
zens who had seen the Republic ; stil! fewer who had served it ; 
they had been carried off by the civil wars,or by proscriptions,or 
by assassination,or by imprisonment,or by exile, or by misery,or 
by despair ; time done the rest; there remained only a few 
bitter spirits, a few morose old men ; and as those who had come 
into the world since Actium had been born with the image of 
the Emperor in their eyes (and yet saw no better), there was 
nd for hoping that they would be disposed to find the 
pew siate of things the best of all, since they had never seen 
any other, Thus the herd of Remus was contented; and all 
was for the best in the best of Empires.” 

Then comes a description of the Republican, the Labienus, 
immovable as stone, with the “strange, bizarre, inexplicable 
mania to love liberty. He had no sentiment of fine gradations 
of tone and colour; no notion of time; no sense of transitions. 
Time had gone on; ideas also; he remained stock still, like a 
landmark. He still believed in justice, in law, in science, in 
conscience ; he talked of his party of honest folk; like Cicero, 
he talked of the Senate, of the Tribunes, of the Comitia, and 
would not see that all that bad melied like snow into the im- 
mense cloaca, and that he was standing alone on the sewer’s 
brink.” This Republican talks to a man of the age, one Gai- 
lio—Paul knew him—an early Bonapartist. “A serious and 
mild young man, well educated and elegant in manners, po- 
lished, circumspect, and prudent; a moderate Stoic ; Spaniard 
and Roman, citizen and subject ; a man of two epochs and two 
countries, mixed blood, halt-bred opinions, a little of this, a 
little of that; at one time, like Homer, turning back a tender 

towards the land of literty ; at another, turning a not 

Gis tender gaze towards the cradle of the Empire, giving a 
tear to Cato, a smile to Cesar; a kindly disposition, liking 
everybody a little, even Labienus.” They talk of the Emperor's 
book, and Labienus objects to criticize it in a flood of nearly 
— epigram, refuses because the book cannot be good, 
use its author “ justifies proscription and apologizes for 
usurpation,” though there are those who will praise it suf. 
ficiently, and “ offer arguments upon velvet cushions, and pre- 
sent objections as @ servant presents a letter upon a silver 
tray,” “ Apollo has entered the police.” And then he breaks 
out, “ Augustus publishing a book upon the revolution he has 
! It is the coup d’ état in morals, the creation of disorder, 
injustice systematized, the organization of evil, the promulga- 
tion of non-law, the proscription of truth, the definitive defeat 
of public reason, the general rout of ideas, an intellectual 
battle of Actium. It is the real crowning of an edifice of vil- 
lany and infamy ; it is also the only possible one. The book 
of Lugustas is bis life elevated into an example, his ambition 
made innocent, bis will formulated into law, it is the code of 
the malefactors, the bible of the rascals; and it is such a book 
that you wish to crit!cize publicly under the rule of bis good 
pleasure. What! the wretch who assassinates you makes a 
sermon to you upon assassination, and before finishing he 
asks your opinion upon bis little composition—yes, your sin- 
cere opinion upon the form and spirit, your political and 


literary opinion ; for he is an artist and a good fellow, and he | i 


wants to know your opinion on bis work ; and you really are 
going to tell it him, and while his knife is on your throat you 
are going politely to converse with the executioner.” 
‘What was Napoleon to do? He was author, and here was 
a free criticism of his book, but then he was Emperor, and 
a —— — 4 a Empire. He was bound 
is literar tion to e and pass on, by his throne to 
ta the lietors strike, for if Labien : 


jus passed untouched the | the 


Rmpire was atanend. The struggle was perhaps a fierce 


one, but it was short, and within a fortnight ofthe ne 
to criticize M. Rogeard was flying for his life, se 4 pursued 
by the lictors of Augustus. We question if he is safe even in 
Belgium, nor can we absolutely condemn the Emperor. 
Rogeard has been misled by hate and the traditions of Louis 
XV. into a sentence which no man would ever forgive, applied 
to one wholly unconsected with this book, which is, we be- 
lieve, absolutely without foundation even in rumour, and 
which English judges would punish as severely as the law of 
libel allows. But mark the position of the Emperor. But 
one free French criticism of his book has appeared, and that 
is suppressed as absolutely as all English criticisms, and its 
author is flying for his life or in just fear of expatriation to 
Cayenne. The Imperial author is declared to smart under a 
review ; Augustus asks for impartial criticism, but nods to his 
lictors when it becomes too bostile—the author descends from 
the throne to rage ata bitter gibe. That is not the position 
in which a ruler of France retains respect, but it is the posi- 
tion forced on bim at once by the vanity of authorship and 
the logic of despotism, by the anger of the orator and the ne- 
cessities of the autocrat. We repeat, it would have been 
wiser for Napoleon not to have written. Caligula shot at os- 
triches in the arena, but then the crescent-heaced arrow never 
missed its mark.—Spectator, March 25. 
———_—_—_—_—— 


A REMARKABLE VOYAGE. 


On the 2ist of November, while a heavy sea was running, 
one of the crew of the steamer London, from London to Mel- 
bourne, fell overboard. A boat was at once lowered, and Mr. 
Harris, the sailing-master, and five men pulled off in search 
of the man, who, however, perished. The man fell overboard 
about eleven o’clock in the morning, and Capt. Martin, the 
captain of the London, felt confident that he saw the boat go 
down soon after it was lowered from the ship. Nevertheless, 
the search was continued until dusk, about seven o’clock, 
when all hope of ever seeing the men again alive was aban- 
doned. Throughout the day the London was plainly visible 
to the men themselves, but their boat, a large lifeboat, draw- 
ing barely four inches, had ao bold of the water, and drifted 
to leeward so rapidly that they could not pull up to the steam- 
er. However, they had a resource. Passengers, as we all 
know, all cause annoyance on shipboard by using the boats 
as store rooms. Mr, Harris bad himself cleared out the life- 
boat a few days previously, but 1t was now found that there 
had been a fresh transgression, and that two or three rugs 
and blankets, and other “gear” of the description, were 


lashed blade uppermost, the one forward and the other aft, 
furnished masts on which the rugs were hoisted; a broken 
oar was transformed into a bowsprit, and a linen bolster- 
case split open made a couple of jib sails, which answered 
admirably, Still the boat would not lie close to the wind. 
The most that could be done was to keep a parallel course 
with the steamer. When evening fell, and the vessel was 
shut out from sight, she was not above six miles away, so 
that while the light lasted the rise and fall of her bowsprit 
with the swell could be plainly traced. Mr. Harris divided 
the men into watches, one man to steer and another to look 
out while the others slept,and he kept on the steamer’s 
course till daylight, though the chance of catching her was 
but small. 

In the morning nothing was to be seen, and Mr. Harris 
then determined to steer tor Trinidada, a little islet perched 
in the ocean between South America and Africa—a barren 
spot, but on which water is to be procured, and on which 
it is said, though it is not positively known, that a few waifs 
of society obtained a precarious living. Trinidada must 
have been 100 miles distant, but the wind was fair, and, 
aided by a fifth sail—a square, sail ri amid ships on the 
boat hook—the little craft slipped along at the rate of five 
or six knots the hour. There was literally nothing in the 
way of eatables on board; there was not even a beaker of 
water or a pipe of tobacco; but the men bore the priva- 
tion with pertect good humour, laughing as to who would 
bave their “ plum duff.” By-and-by, the masts of the Henry 
Tabor, an American whaling barque were sighted. She was 
about eight miles off, but, as the wind was free, the boat soon 
ran dowa to her, and the crew met with a hospitable re- 
ception, They had been in the boat for thirty-two hours, 
and had encountered a very heavy sea during the whole of 
that time. Next day the Henry Tador fell in with the John 
Bunyan, and the men were taken on board that vessel, and 
conveyed to Melbourne. 

Afier the arrival of the lost men, rumours, emanating from 
some of the passengers, attributed blame to Capt. Martin in 
not having instituted a sufficient search for the boat; but, on 
the other hand, the saloon passengers presented Capt. Martin 
with an address at the close of the vo , 48 an expression 
of their approval of bis conduct, and Sir iel Cooper and 
Archdeacon Reibey, two of the passengers, formally expressed 
weir opinion that every effort was made to find the boat, and 
that the search was not abandoned until all hope was given 
up. Mr. Harris has also written a letter, declaring that no 
commander could have done more than Capt. Martin did. 
An inquiry was made into the facts by the acting shipping 
master at the port of Melbourne, and the evidence taken by 
tim was laid before the Attorney-General who pronounced 
that it did not furnish grounds for a charge of misdemeanour 
against Capt. Martin. Doubtless a full investigation will be 
made by the Board of Trade in England.— Melbourne Argus, 
January 15. 

—_—_—_——— 

ARMENIAN WoMEN.—It would appear that nowhere is the 
patriarchal system carried to a greater extent than among the 
Armenians. During the lifetime of the father, all the sons and 
their descendants live togetber in one common dwelling; and 
thug houses may be found which, from the number of their 
inhabitants, resemble beehives, often comprising three and 
four generations. All the property is held in common by the 
descendants of the head of the house. Brothers and sisters 
inherit equally, but until the death of the head no one can 
possess anything separate from all the others. Until mar- 
riage the Armenian girls go about as they like; they are un- 
veiled, and enjoy as much freedom as they could do in Euro- 
pean countries, flirting, love-making, and marrying to please 
themeelves, as in more civilized lands. But once married, and 


her own mother, her sisters-in-law, and her own sisters. 

is always veiled, even in her own house ; she never speaks to 
male strangers, and she seldom or never leaves the house. 
Her finery, jewellery, and ornaments can be shown = to 
those of her own sex; and in every way her seclusion is as 
com) as that of the Turkish women. On the other hand, 





on board. These were speedily made use of. Two oars,| G 


probably on account of their acquaintance prior to 
ache more respect and confidence from their husbends Hee 
falls to the share of the Turkish wife, who, moreover, has jg 


M. | divide with two or three rivals the little affection or respegg 


which her husband deigns to bestow on her. As the Arme 
nian woman can only talk in her own house below her 

that none of her male relatives may hear what she says, it fo}. 
lows that the consequence which usual'y results from the re. 
sidence of 80 many women in one house, incessant quarrel, 

is quite avoided. Custom, the strongest of all laws, f 
ding them to speak above a whisper, a war of words could 
only be carried on under great difficulties; and as yet, at least, 
speaking on the fingers, which would also require a know. 
ledge of spelling, an accomplishment very few of them p 

is not intruduced to facilitate the interchange of hostilities be. 
tween those ancient enemies, mothers and daughters-in-lay, 
Yet it is not easy to realize the idea of a large family circle ig 
which all the ladies sit mute, or only converse among them. 
selves in whispers.— Ussher's “ London to Persepolis.” 





Tue DvukE pe Morny AND THE EMPEROR —As #00n ag 
M. de Morny was dead, they sent word to the Emperor. Hg 
came immediately, although it was but eight o'clock in the 
morning, accompanied by M. Rouher, whose first start in life 
was asa lawyer. The Emperor went immediately to the dead 
man’s secretaire,and opening a drawer in it full of papers de 
sired that they should be packed up at once, so that he should 
take them back with him to the Tuileries. But this M. Roy 
her’s professional conscience would not allow, The v 
of such conscience are to be discerned long after all trace of 
the common generic moral conscience is obliterated. “It 
not be done, Sire,” said M. Rouher ; “ the law forbids it.” “ Byt 
it must be done,” said the Emperor. “It is an impossibility, 
the law forbids it; and besides, what would the family say if 
afierwards papers relating to M. de ag & property were 
missing, and it became known that I, the Minister of Justice, 
bound to enforce the law, stood by while they were abstract. 
ed?” So the Emperor had to yield, and content himself with 
having seals affixed, with the solemn promise on the part of 
those concerned that the secretaire should not be opened, nor 
the papers examined, except in his presenee. Much wonder 
is excited as to the nature of the writings of which the Em. 
peror is thus desirous to possess himself—“ relating to the 
coup d'état?” “ an Orleanist correspondence ?’—for the state of 
political parties with regard to the exiled family is much such 
as it was with us in the reign of Queen Anne, and there is great 
“hedging” going on with regard to the succession.—Pad-Mal 

azelte. 





Hisstne ; a Goop ExampLe.—Mr. Buckstone, of the 
market, bas been doing rather a foolish thing. “ The 
Woman in Mauve,” a new play at his theatre, intended to ridi- 
cule the sensation drama, has on the whole proved a failure, 
On the first night some of the audience hissed, and as a Lon 
don audience has unfortunately lost the habit of hissing, Mr. 
Buckstone suspected a plot, and, for some reason unknown, 
that Mr. Boucicault was the author of it. He did not name 
that gentleman, but Mr. Boucicault wrote to ask why he made 
the charge. Mr. Buckstone replied that he bad proofs, but 
when further p d was obliged to acknowledge that his 
proof amounted mainly to gossip. We have no doubt he was 
quite honest in his faith. In fact matters in London have 
now reached that pass, that a manager cannot imagine why 
people shou'd hiss, unless they are paid as the clague are to 
applaud ; and actors feel as ruffled by criticism as if they were 
reading sermons. It is time that some audience should assert 
its old right, and, when a bad piece is produced, damn it 
there and then unmistakeably. If bad acting were treated in 
the same way, we should have better characters and abler re- 
presentations of them.— nm paper, 25th ult. 

It would be well, if New York managers, actors, audiences, 
and critics, studied the above brief record of a passing 
event. Another paper says: 

The diseased vanity of an author, or an actor, may be the 
only thing at the bottom of this charge, and Mr. Buckstone 
may have been made a tool of. If he finds that he bas made 
a mistake, we believe him to be too honourable a man not 
make the fullest apology and reparation. We have never 
heard a more ill-advised or unfair speech delivered from the 
stage, or one which more strongly illustrates the overweening 
vanity of actors. Mr. Buckstone and his advisers evidently 
thought that no one could hiss such a piece and such acting, 
except through motives of private revenge, and managers 
have doubtless been brought to this state of ange! a long 
course of swinish applause and sugary criticism. No drama 
ever had a fairer — or ever tried the patience more of 
an average audience. e jokes in it were old, the satire was 
“shoppy,” and the chief characters were impossible without 
being fantastic. 








AmsTERDAM Sz CaNAL.—The ceremony of turning the first 
sod on the Amsterdam Canal took place on 8th March, at the 
Sand bill, in the parish of Velzen, near the German Ocean, 
where the proposed cut will join the sea. The existing con- 
nexion between the North Sea and Amsterdam for large vee 
sels is through the North Holland Canal trom Amsterdam to 
the Heider, about 70 English miles. The new scheme will 
unite Amsterdam to the North Sea by a canal only 14 miles 
long, whilst at the same time a harbour of refuge will be 
created, and 12,000 acres of land will be reclaimed from the 
lakes adjoining Amsterdam. The works will be under the 
direction of Mr. Hawkshaw, of London, and Mr. J. Duke, of 
Holland, joint engineers to the company. It is by English 
capital and enterprise that the project will be realised. 





J. Srvart Mm. ror Wesrminster—Mr. Mill is our 
greatest political economist now living, and one of our most 
gifted writers on political subjects of every kind. He hasever 
been a steady and uncompromising advocate of popular pro 
grees and of social reform ; and of all the men we know he is, 
perhaps, the best able to cive a reason for the faith that is in 
him. This is the sort of man whom Westminster may 
be delighted to honour. Mr. Mill, in a most admirable letter, 
accepts conditionally the offer made to him with the sim 
city of a philosopher and the candour of an honest man. 
says in effect, If you want a man like me to act for you as & 
trustee, 1 am ready to lay aside my books and change my 
habits and devote the evening of my days to your service. 
But the affair must be yours, not mine. I cannot sue or 
wrangle, bully or cajole. Icannot affordto buy the seat, were 
the never so cheap; it would not be worth my w 
for have no personal object for which I would sell it. We 
do earnesily hope that means will forth with be found to secure 
the return of Mr. Mill without costing him a shilling or a day's 
dru in canvassing. It is quite time to remind new 
wealth and old lineage that the middle classes of d 
have among them that which they value more than either. 





The return of Mr. Mill by the Westminster constituency @ 
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the right way that he points as in his case the only possible 


way, would set an example of incalculable value to the coun 
try. —_Zzaminer. 


Tae Kine or Iraty.—Though the King did not stop lon 
at Florence, he made himself very popular. Once he walk 
down from Poggio Imperiale towards the Porta Romana, ac 

anied 
wee oats to Poggio. The King, who was not recognised 
stopped the cart, wanted to see the oats, spoke to the peasan 





about his farm and the market prices, helped him to replace 
his bags on the cart, and at last gave him three dollars to buy 
a new pipe, as the old one he was smoking had such an 
Then only the peasant recognised the King, 
and told the incident to everybody whom he met, declaring 
that the King knew more about farming than anybody else. 
Victor Emmanuel likes to enter into conversation with the 
Italians when he sees that they do not know him, and many 
anecdotes are told of him which reminds us of Haroun Al 
Raschid. Once he shot a hare in sight of a peasant, near 
Racarigi, who at once came to him, and asked if he would not 
Jike to earn a muta (four pence), as he was such a capital shot. 
“4 fox,” said the peasant, “ comes every day befure dawn to 
my farm, and carries my hens and chickens away. If you 
come and kill him, you may have the skin and amuta.” The 
King promised to do so, and on the following day kept his 
— | At four o’clock in the morning he was on the farm, 
shot the fox, got the muta, and, showing it on his return at 


offensive smell. 


the palace, said, “I shall keep that muta, it is the first mone 
lever earned by real work.” 


King’s present at all the country fétes. 


Thus Victor Emmanuel wius the hearts of the people and | of Good 
becomes popular ; but he does not like the mestiere del re. To 
receive the aristocracy at drawing-rooms, to be present at 
tation, and he 


only by two aides-de camp, and met a peasant car- 


co’s and Signorelli’s frescoes on the roof and walls. The in- 
- | terchange of light and gloom upon the stalls and carved work 
of the canopies can scarcely rivet so intense a gaze. All eyes 
seemed fixed upon a curtain of red silk above the altar. Vo- 
tive pictures, and glass cases full of silver hearts, wax babies, 
hands and limbs of every kind, = agave ~ A bell 
-|rings. A jingling or lays a little melody in triple time, 

and { from event eoeues heath the priest. With much re- 
, | verence and with a show of preparation, he and the acolytes 
t/around him mount the altar steps, and pull a string which 

draws the curtain. Behind the curtain we behold Ma- 
donna and her child—a faint, old, ugly picture, blackened 
with the smoke and incense of 500 years, a wonder-working 
image cased in gold, and guarded m the common iir by 
glass and draperies. Jewelled crowns are stuck upon the 
heads of the mother and the infant. In the ciicacy of 
Madonna di San Brizio to ward off agues, to deliver from 
the pangs of childbirth or the fury of the storm, to keep the 
lover’s troth, and make the husband faithful to his home, these 
pious women of the marches and the mountains put a simple 
trust.— Cornhill Magazine. 


AUTHORS, AND THETR MSS—A case of some interest to 
authors, “Barle ». Strahan,” was heard in the London 
Sheriff's Court, on the 8th ult. It was an action in which the 
plaintiff, who is an authoress, sought to recover £50 damage 
for the non-return of a certain ript, defendant being 
proprietor and publisher of Good Words. According to plain- 





y | tiffs evidence, it appeared that she had writien a series of 
Of course, he sent a new dress 
to the farmer's wife, who was always proud to show the 


papers, of which she submitted a portion to Miss Isa Craig. 
Miss Craig introduced a portion of the manuscript to the de- 
fendant, who agreed to forward it to Dr. M‘Leod, the editor 
Words. It had never been inserted, and when plain- 
tiff applied for its return, she could not obtain it. Some let- 
ters had passed between the parties, and finally plaintiff sued 
a f; 





dinners, or at court balls, is his det 
ol that portion of the duties of his royalty to his uncle, the 
Prince of Carignano, and to his sister-in-law, the Duchess of 
Genoa. His sons, too, the Princes Umberto and Amadeo, re- 
lieve him of the tiresome duty of holding courts; his own 
tastes are more simple and more manly, but his greatest hap- 
piness would be to lead a charge of cavalry against the Aus- 
trians. This is the reason why he is far more popular with 
the soldiers, the peasants, and the townspeople than with the 
aristocracy, who for a moment succeeded in rousing the pvo- 
ple of Turin against him; but now he is again as popular as 
heever was. If the upper classes received him coolly, the 
ple were full of enthusiasm—happy to see their honest 
King. Correspondent, Daily News. 


Ayn ILL-FaTED Hovse.—A correspondent of the Times, in 
giving an account of the burning of the palace at Brunswick, 
says :— The schloss of the reigning Duke of Brunswick was 
built at the expense of the people, and cost two millions of 
money. Its imposing fagade, solid construction, and great 
size, caused it to rank amongst the handsomest residences of 
Germany. In 1830 the late Duke Charles was forced to abdi- 
cate, and quitted his palace as it succumbed to the flames. 
He fied, to return no more. But Dake Wilhelm was received 
with acclamatious, and has never ceased to be popular with 
the people since he has reigned over his prosperous little 
country. It is, however, a singular fact that two princes of 
one generation, brothers of a royal house, should thus succes- 
sively have been burnt out of their palaces. In the present 
case, however, no political demonstration can for one moment 
be suspected beneath the gloomy disaster. A fate, prophesied 
at Berlin in the preceding century at the court of the Great 
Frederick, hangs over the house of Brunswick. The sybil 
who then predicted the death of ‘ old Fritz’ declared that vio- 
lent deaths and unhappy lives should be the fate of the princes 
and princesses of the House of Guelph. Let us see how this 
gloomy prophecy bas been fulfilled. 

“The then reigning Duke's eldest daughter Augusta, was 
married to the Prince of Wurtemburg, and after bearing him 
ason and daughter, unable longer to support the misery of 
her life, after tuur years of marriage disappeared. Her father’s 
tesearches were in vain, but a cruel fate delivered her into the 
hands of her enemies, and she was condemned to a life-long 
imprisonment in the Castle of Reval. Her younger sister 
Caroline became the consort of ‘the first gentleman of Eu- 
Tope,’ and gave the world food for scandal such as has rare] 
been equalled in the annals of married royalty. Carl Ferdi- 
nand’s unhappy sister, Christine Uirica, ended her days in 
bsnishment at Stettin. ‘The Duke Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand’s 
uncle, Anton Ulrich, with his wife and four children, was 
taken Russian prisoner, and after 34 years’ imprisonment, at 
length died in the Siberian stronghold, where he had dragged 
out his weary existence. Prince Leopold, Carl Wilhelm Fer- 
dinand’s brother, was drowned at Frankfort on the Oder, in 
endeavouring to rescue the families of the poor inhabitants 
during an inundation. Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand himself (the 
‘General Brunswick’ of Napoleon) struck by a ball between 
the eyes at the battle of Jena, was carried out of the fight 
blind, and, lest he should fall into the hands of the enemy, was 
brought to Ottensen, where within a few weeks he was laid 
in his grave. His son William, ‘ the Oels,’ died the death of a 
hero at Quatre-Bras. He left two sons—Duke Charles, whose 
Strange adventures are so well known to the world, and Wil- 
helm, the reigning Duke of Brunswick. Should the present 
Sovereign die without issue, the Duchy of Brunswick lapses 
to Hanover.” — 

Tue CATHEDRAL oF OrnviETO.—Let us enter the cathedral 
and see some of the wonders it contains. Statues of gigantic 
size adorn the nave. Of these the most beautiful are the work 
of Ippolito Scalza, an artist whom Orvieto claims with pride 
a8 one of her own sons. The long line of saints and apostles 
whom they represent conduct us to the high altar surrounded 
by its shadowy frescoes, and gleaming with the work of car- 
vers in marble and bronze and precious metals. But our steps 
are drawn toward the chapel of the south transept, where 
now a golden light from the autumnal sunset falls across a 
crowd of worshippers. From far and near the poor people 
are gathered. Most of them are women. They kneel upon 
the pavement and the benches, sunburned faces from the vine- 
yards and the canebrakes of the valley. The old look prema- 
turely aged and withered—tbeir wrinkled cheeks bound up 
in scarlet and orange-coloured kerchiefs, their skinny fingers 
fumbling on the rosary, and their mute lips moving in prayer. 
The younger women have grest listless eyes and large 
limbs used to labour. Some of them carry babies trussed up 
in tight swaddling-clothes. One kneels beside a dark- 
browed shepherd, on whose shoulder falls his shag 
hair; and little children play about, hali-bushed, hali- 
heedless of the place, among old men whose life has dwin- 
dled down into a ceaseless round of prayers. We wonder, 
why this chapel, alone in the empty cathedral, is so crowded 
with worshippers. They surely are not turned towards that 
splendid Pieta of Scalza—a work in which the marble seems 


dant for the value of the missing manuscript.—His 
honour suggested that reference should be taken, but plaintiff 


declined, though her counsel, Mr. Kydd, strongly advised her 


to follow the course recommended.—Miss Isa Craig was then 
called, and stated that defendant had promised to forward the 
manuscript to the editor. 

In cross-examination she admitted that she always pro- 
tected herself when she sent in a paper to a magazine by 
keeping a copy. The editors of magazines, asa rule, did not 
hold themselves responsible for lost copy. She believed that 
the proprietors of the Cornhill Magazine would return manu- 
scripts if written to for them. She should think that, as an 
act of civility to an author, a manuscript would be returned 
if the writer applied for it.—His honour could not see how 
the plaintiff made the defendant liable. Upon this evidence 
the theory that the publishers or editors of magazines were 
bound to return manuscripts fell to the ground. There only 
remained another point, and that was whether defendant had 
taken proper care of the oopy: In this instance, defendant 
was a@ gratuitous bailee—Mr. Kydd pointed out that there 
had been a promise to give compensation.—His honour ruled 
that there was no consideration for that promise. The defen- 
dant admitted receiving the copy, but deposed to having for- 
warded it in the usual way to the editor for his approval. 
The editor had not returned it. His honour, upon this, held 
that the defendant was not liable. 





APPREHENSIONS IN Prussia—* * We cannot feel sur- 
rise that, with such figures before them, even the long suffer- 
ing and patient representatives of Prussia are moved to 


accounts which have reached us, they have not only discussed 
with considerable freedom the unsatisfactory condition of their 
finances, but have protested with tolerable frankness against 
the mode in which the Sovereign has set the constitution at 
defiance by voting his own budget for the last two years. 
But these are matters which principally concern the Prussian 
people. Until they do something more than talk, foreigners 
are not likely to take much interest in protests which do not 
seem to result in placing auy check upon the Royal usurpa- 
tions. It is more interesting to observe the grounds on which 
the Minister for War has thought it his duty to defend the 
military budget. This high functionary is reported to have 
said :—“ I do not believe that it is the intention of the Em- 
peror of the French to declare war against us either to-mor- 
row or the next day, or even at any early period; but he will 
do so, 80 soon as his interests demand such a course. Still 
the exact time cannot be fixed in advance. 
meeting this emergency has, however, induced us to charge 
ourselves with heavier burdens than we should have other- 
wise desired.” This is certainly a most important declara- 
tion. It is scarcely possible to believe that it has been made 
without some grounds. Surely even a colleague of M. von 
Bismarck’s would not gratuitously impute hostile designs to 
a friendly Power for the purpose of winning a parliamentary 
victory over domestic opponents.—London Review, March 25. 





Gun-Boats; Norninc New.—I think the following ex- 
tracts trom the Political Magazine for September, 1781, are 
apropos to your article, “ Smaii Change for Great Ships.” “ An 
Account of the Siege of Gibraltar by an Officer who went out 
in the Fleet” (under Admiral Darby, with a convoy with pro- 
visions). “The Spaniards, with about twenty gunboats, each 
having a 24-pounder in the bow, and twenty oars, rowed 
every morning during the calms trom Algesiras, and cannon- 
aded our shipping ; their guns were much longer and carried 
further than ours; but as soon as the wind sprung up, and 
our ships were enabled to move, they fled. Don B. Morino, 
who commanded, was often seen from our men-of-war flour- 
ishing about in his barge among the gunboats, and giving bis 
orders sword in hand. As they were very small objects, and 
only presented their heads to us, we fired at them in vain. 
The Nonsuch, the Monsieur, and the Minerva, had several trials 
with them. The Canada, Sir George Collier, had one with 


Gibraltar, from a Lady’s journal, who was present on the spot 
(sic)—* * * The Spanish gunboats were firing on us, with 
alljthe rage of well-directed —T, Gunboats, methinks I 
hear you say! What are those? | will tell you. They are 
boats constructed on purpose for carrying mortars and can- 
non, from which they throw 13-inch shells and 26-pounders. 
From these dreadful visitors no human foresight can find 
shelter. It is all chance ; and they are such small objects and 
so uncertain to hit that it is only a waste of ammunition in ou 
batteries to attempt to bear upon them.”— ndent, Ex- 
aminer. 

Tue Turmertes Cuestnut-TREE.—The celebrated chest- 
nut-tree of the Tuilerics that bursts into leaf before its neigh- 
bours, and generally enters an appearance by the 1st of March, 
is a lag, this year. Crowds stare up at its bald crown in 
disappointment. The tradition which bas given the le faith 
in the precocity of this tree dates—neither from irth of 


——. 





to live a cold, dead shivering life. They do not heed Angeli- 


the of Rome, nor from Napoleon’s return from Elba. 
The dats tothe Both of March 1748 A celebrated painter 


remonstrances. So far as we can gather from the brief 


The necessity of 


them of two hours’ continuance.” “ Narrative of the Siege of 
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was accused of having assassinated his rival at the 
Academy on that day. The painter’s name was Toseeh Wan 
He proved before the tribunal of the Ch@telet that at the mo- 
ment of the murder he was standing, gossiping with the 
Duchess de Roncevaux, under a chestnut-tree. fie said he 
could identify the tree, for it was the only one in leaf. “This 
alibi,” we are told, saved Vien’s head; and from that time 
the people have watched the precocious tree. It has seldom 
failed ; but the cold of the present year has been too much for 
it.—London paper, March 25. 


AN APPEAL To “ GENTLEMEN.”—The loss of the Prince of 
Wales's watch at Chertsey Steeplechase (a false report) re- 
minds us of a story told by the late Hon. Berkeley Craven, uncle 
to the present Earl Berkeley. Craven was fund of patronis- 
ing the pugilistic encounters so popular in his day, and upon 
one occasion, at Moulsey Hurst, when two far-famed boxers 
tried their prowess in the ring, he missed his watch. Upon 
mentioning the circumstance to Byron’s “ corporeal pastor,” 
John Jackson, that worthy individual, previous to the combat 
commencing, addressed in a stentorian tone the populace to the 
following effect :— Gentlemen, some gentleman has by mistake 
taken our great patron the Hon. Berkeley Craven’s watch. It 
will not do for us to lose a stanch friend, so 1 have to request 
that the gentleman will be kind enough to restore the watch to 
its rightful owner.” The appeal had its proper effect, and the 
[ee | repeater was soou handed back to the loser.—Court 
‘ournal, 





New Fve..—A new form of fuel, composed of t and 
coke, has been patented by Mr. William Smith, of Dublin. 
The pound is intended to be used in the smelting of iron, 
and it is thought that its employment will result in the pro- 
duction of iron equal in value to that now manufactured in 
Sweden. The preparation is as follows :—The coke (or char- 
coal) is reduced to powder, and mixed with wet peat. The 
mixture is then passed through moulds, and the blocks thus 
formed are submitted to pressure and dried. The inventor 
states that peat charcoal thus prepared will stand the blast 
and burden of a blast furnace, and may be used with as much 
advantage as perfectly pure charcoal. 








An Epiwemic in Russta.—It will have been noticed, that 
the contagious and epidemic fever which rages at pre- 
sent at St. Petersburg, carries off hundreds — The sani- 
tary measures, prescribed by the Committee of Health, have 
been hitherto unefficacious, and the authorities have been 
obliged so place the barracks of the guards at the disposal of 
the patients. In this building 2,000 beds have been prepared, 
the accommodation in the ordiuary hospitals being insuffici- 
ent; and the Prince of Oldenburg, president of the Vouncil of 
Public Assist , has ordered beds for the sick in the 
Alexander manufactory buildings. The Minister of War is 
also to give vp some buildings in his department for the same 
purpose. Some cases have y appeared in Moscow, and 
it is feared from the facility of communication between 8t. 
Petersburg and Warsaw, that it will also spread to the latter 
town, and thence, perhaps, to the rest of the Continent. Thirty 
surgeons have been sent from Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod, to 
assist in arresting the progress of the disease at St. Peters- 
burg.—Zaglish paper, 25th ult. 








A Bonapartist CELEBRATION.—Some enthusiastic Bona- 
partists have been in the habit of dining together on the 20th 
of March—the anniversary of Napoleon’s return to Paris 
from Elba—and the gentleman who usually takes the chair on 
these festive occasions is M. Belmontet. M. Bel tet isa 
deputy, a Bonapartist of many years’ standing, and a Lau- 
reate of that illustrious fraternity, the Academy of the Fioral 
Games of Toulouse. M. Belmoniet has written a vast num- 
ber of verses on his hero, which, if they are not poetry, are 
accepted as such by the courtesy of bis friends. The cus- 
tomary banquet took place on the 20th, and in the middle 
of the table stood a reduced model of the statue of the Roman 
Emperor which now surmounats the column of the Place Ven- 
dome. M. Belmontet made what may be called a mosaic 
speech, for it was posed of p taken from the works 
of Napoleon I., with a running commentary, in which, car- 
ried away by his enthusiasm, he apostrophised the well- 
known hat as “the triangle of glory.” The geometrical 
eloquence had, however, a dash of the fantastical from the 
other speakers. It seems that one of the guests suggested 
that England should be called upon to pay to Francea sum 
of 600,000,000f. (capital), with compound interest since 1815; 
and another proposed that a decree of 1814 should be revived, 
to the effect that the generals commanding corps of the army, 
mayors, bishops, magistrates, and the whole of the “ consti- 
tuted bodies” should be summoned to the Champs de Mars, 
and teke a new oath of fidelity to the Imperial dynasty. 
These little explosions of enthusiasm pring, from a devoted. 
ness that knows no limi particularly after dinner.— Paris letter 











Hovextoy anp De Hoonton.—A Mr. G. W. Weeks, ap- 
parently an American, has published a volume of poems 
which he has dedicated to Lord Houghton. “In certain 
circles” Mr. Weeks has found his dedication to Lord Houghton 
an impediment to the success of his book, because his lord- 
ship's title was confounded with the name of Sir Henry de 
Hogbton, who took a leading part in getting up the recent 
peace address to the people of the United States. Mr. Weeks 
wrot2 on the subject to Lord Houghton, who replied :—* I 
am much obliged to you for calling my attention to the mis- 
apprehension that exists in the United States of America with 
regard to the name I have assumed. Sir Henry de Hoghton, 
the advocate of the Confederate cause, is a Lancashire baronet 
of very old family and high position in that county; the name 
is usually pronounced Horton. My name is Monckton Milnes, 
and my title is taken from an estate called Great Houghton, 
in Yorkshire. This is usually pronounced Howton, and was 
ihe title of the minister, Sir Robert Walpole, which gave the 
name to the Houghton races at Newmarket. I have been 
from the beginning of the rebellion a staunch supporter of 
the Federal cause. I never doubted of its right, and I never 
doubted of its success. 1 only wish that there had been more 
public men of the same opinion in this country.” 





‘Tne Marquis pe Borssy.—The ancient practice of keep- 
ing an official fool must doubtless have been extremely weari- 
some. Only a rude state of society can huve taken pleasure 
in a constant display of real or affected folly. But, in a modi- 
fied form, the institution has not gone entirely out of use 
in our own days. Although we no longer secure the dis- 
charge of the duty by a permanent salary, we occasionally 
find an amateur willing to support the part. Every grave as- 
sembly, such as the House of Commons, is secretly thank- 
ful to any one who will relieve its gravity by timel 
buffoonery. Nor is it easy to find a duly qualified 
like Jaques’s melancholy, must 
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deficient in talents, but his talents must be go strangely ill- 
balanced and out of harmony that his best produce 
an absurd effect. He must have sense of honour to 
eer tee Gem cating nto the iluted bore, and to re- 

his blunders by a due spice of quaintness. He must of 
course be t, but yet he must be sensitive enough to 
the opinion ap net te OT, Dye 
fied. The rarity of this combination accounts for the fact that 
‘we cannot find a li illustration of the character in Eng- 


E 
p 


of fools; not that we should be understood to say that there 
are fewer members than usual whose supply of ns is in- 
ferior to the average amount to mankind, but that 
there is any one who fills the unenviable and difficult 
of regularly providing laughter at his own expense. Mr. 
eectinn ancesoda 


— in making himeelf 
his cause ridiculous, but his ts are, after all, confined 
a narrow line. 1t would be invidious to mention the gentle- 
men, who occasionally fill the character, as it were by special 
west, and forasingle evening. But, since Colonel Sib- 
thorp, the post of accepted buffoon has not been 
on ick oficial bee thepew ene” 
no official ie power of appointing per- 

stand in the relation to him, and are also 


4 


3 


In now better provided. The French 


de Boissy, whose talents, we to say, seem to be scarcely 
appreciated as they Gennrve-—denardey lew. 





A Vision or THE Future. Ha! Ha!—Theend of our great 
civil,war is close at hand. It is very easy to see that with the 
return of peace this country will be the greatest in the world. 
Midway between Europe and Asia, geographically, we shall 
hold the balance of power, politically, commercislly and 
financially. As our resources are developed we shail produce 
Goget, oe. San een one and cotton for the use 
of all mankind. We are the centre of the world, and we shall 
move everything by our immense central force. 

thie nation, created the acme of strength and o 
aa oe ee Cae ee © lead and rule all 


other 
New York is the leading city of this great country ; and as 
pp Rel ey ay pet ye 


polis 
city wil] supersede the financial centre, Paris as 
the fashionable centre, and Rome as the centre of the arts and 
of religion. For the past three centuries the world has drifted 
westward. The recent rebellion, which apparently inter- 
rupted our prosperity, has in reality pushed us forward a hun- 


dred years in our advance towards universal empire. In four 


we have accomplished the work of a century. Without 
borrowing «dollar from any , without the slightest 
aid from Powers, and while still feeding the rest of 
Sana Os Speen Ganade, we hese sulee the 
largest army, largest navy, and crushed the most gi- 
rebellion tat the world ever auw. Such s 


Tux SENTIMENTAL Pranist.—Gottschalk (says a Western 
paper) appears to be in the melancholy mood. During his 
present concert tour his programmes bear this lugubrious 

card:” 


“To My Friends and the Public—On the eve of my depar- 
ture from this country—my native land—the land of my ear- 
liest affections—I that I must express my heartfelt re- 
grets on parting with the public, whose kindness has sustained 
me my public career. To all my friends, who 
have given me so many proofs of warm interest, I bid a fond 
farewell. The clouds that conceal the future are transparent 
and bright only in the morning of life. I have already come 


to the age when oe ay more deceptions than joys, Even, | in th 


as I say to you all, farewell, methinks a distant echo faintly 
answers ‘ Yr A last, a long—farewell.” 


“TIvprovine” OLp Paris.—The Préfet de la Seine has 
doomed to destruction the magnificent Hotel Bonaparte, to 
which so many historic recollections are attached. The ob- 
ject of this act of vandalism is the prolonging of the Rue Oli- 
vier to the Chaussée d’Antin, through the Rue Taitbout, and 
across the ious gardens of the splendid hotel, which in a 
few days will be a heap of rubbish. It was originally built at 
the beginning of the last century for the t mathematician 
Condorcet. It passed into the hands of Talma, at whose fetés 
General Dumourier was a constant guest. It was purchased 

Mirabeau, whose death on the 2nd April, 1791, was the 
tocsin of the French monarchy. Strange to say, Madame 
Mirabeau died ten years later in the identical bed and chamber 
where her husband had Madame de Beauharnais 
became the next proprietor 

after his marriage with its graceful and amiable oi- 
comiesse, lived from the years 1796 to 1799. His uncle Cardi- 
nal Fesch’s residence, which is close by, has been purchased 
for 80,000f. by the town of Paris, to be knocked down at the 
same time.— Paris letter in the Star. 








Tue Cierica, Governor.—Parson Brownlow is at once 
the possessor of a christian spirit, and the master of a choice 
vocabulary. Thus, advising his countrymen as to their treat- 
ment of the vanquished Southerners, he says: 

“Impoverish the villains—take all they have—give their 
effects to the Union men they have crippled and imprisoned 
d let them have their ‘southern rights.’ They swore 
would carry on the war until they exhausted their last 

negro and lost their lands. Put it to them, is our ad- 


: 


vice, most religiously—fieece them, and let them know how ped 


other men feel when robbed of all ee Let them be 


late occasion, he uttered these words from the 


t. 

mint had the chief power I would arm and clothe in the Fed- 

eral uniform the wolves, the panthers, the wild-cats, the 

and the bears of the American mountains, the alligators of the 

Florida ay and of South Carolina, and the ae of 

the Southern Confederacy and the devils of the pan- 

demonium. This war, I tell you, ought to be pursued with 
bellion is beaten down, and 

a women, and children of the South, Mason and Dixon's 





How To Aprreciats LiseraLity.—Benjamin Lee Guin- 
Se rie gis on, © eo onn poses Be Bo years 
complete restoration of St. ‘s in that city. 


Senate has pa bm my qualified performer in the Marquis | Mr. 


The task was one of four years’ duration, and the expense not 
less iS The work is perfect in every part—steeple, 
roofs, stained-glass, bells, drainage, ventilation, 
warming, g, and upholstery. The offensive ruin has 
been recovered to its “primitive purity and grandeur.” It 
may be that the brewer would find it harder to restore some 
homes that have been desolated by the intemperance which 
his vocation fosters. A broken heart is not so easily mended 
as a pane of glass or a cracked arch.—N. Y. Independent. 


Suspsnez.—M. Edmond About deplores in a long article 
that the days of the fewilleton are at an end, the public having 
Late craving after excitement, and will have it satisfied, not 

in that suspense which their fore were contented 
with ; as, for instance, “The night was dark. The girl pur- 
sued her way timidly through the thick wood. A figure 
glides out from behind the trunk of a large tree, and follows 
her. He is armed, and—the continuation in our next.” 





ENCE oF Buitise NortH AMERICA— * * 


INDEPEND! 
y | It would be wrong in us to close our dl tay am A 


— o leting feature ¢ ne debate (on Canadian ae 
pro lependence of this country at some , perhaps 
not far distant. Lord Bury touched upon it, Lord Pal- 
merston spoke some noble words on the subject, several mem- 
bers alluded to it, and the Conservative leader of the House, 
. Disraeli, was not behind the rest. peroration was de- 
voted to this topic, and his words are words of manly elo- 
uence. It is satisfactory, however, to feel that there is no 
either in England or here, to press this question ; it is 

left to time to work out a result which is no more unnatural 
than that of a son leaving his father’s roof to fight the battles 
of life for hi when the proper time for such an event has 





come— * * Toronto Leader. 
Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 848.—By Herr E. Vorwerk. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 8 moves. 
SoLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 847. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktto K B6 1. R tks Kt 
2. KttoQ Kté 2. Any move. 


8. Kt or RK mates. 
If Black play 1 Rto Kt5ch, or1 Rto Kt 7, White takes the R 
e first case with P, and in the other with b. 


The following Game is a well-played Evans’ Gambit between 
two amateurs of Manchester. 


White(E.W.M.) Black(W.G.) White(E.W.M.) Black (W.G.) 


1PtoKé P 4 18 BtoQ Kt2 Castles 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 4 PtoQ@d QwK Kt5 
3 BtoQB4 Beek t 15 QKttoK3 BtoK B4 
4PtoQKt4 Btke KtP 16 pe OES B tks K P (a) 
5PtwoQBS BtoQBa 17 PtoK R3 ALY 
6 Castles ooo BD ae t tks QP 
TPtoQ4 P tks 19 ce Kt tks Q 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt38 20 Kt tks B tks K Kt 
9 KttoQBs KttoQR4é 21 P tks B ot lle 
10 RtoK Kt tks 22 BtksKKtP K tks 
ll Qto pie 5.098 2% KttoQ7? BtoQs 
12 Q tke Kt ttoK2 % QRto PtoQ B4 
te resigned. 


(a) All this is correct play. 





Two Cacep Eacies.—There are two men whose names 
will, in time to come, be celebrated by chronicler and t— 
who are like caged eagles, or lions ina den. In Asia Minor 
there lives a recluse, patiently meditating upon the Koran, 
and writing in his small, delicate Arabic caligraphy, a book 
of prayers. Who is this man with the thin moustache and 
the gray beard—with the turban and the silken veil—with 
the robe of brown serge through which his brown bare 
arms are visible? He is one whom Victor Hugo called “ pale 


8 in a white burnous;” he fi t against Clausel and 

ugeaud and Pelissier, all aow dead; he foiled the French 
for , and led a cloud of horsemen across the desert; he 
is Abd-el- Kader. 


In the heart of Russia lives another patriot, who grows fat, 
say, and cold, and tired. When he bed en, he ex- 
cited a whole people to a frenzy of martial our; he sent 
Muscovite after Muscovite back from the Caucasus, beaten 
and baffled ; he fought fifty fights, each as stubborn as Ther- 
mopyle—he is Schamyl Bey.—Boston Courier. 


Nowy Watcuers.—One would oaiy imagine that a 
pe | YY ey barki d in this respect, like the 
boy in the fable who cried “ Wolf”—would be of compara- 
tively little value as a watch. The Arabs, however, think 
otherwise. aay truly, that if a dog barks all night, he 
cannot possibly asleep, and that the change in his bark on 
Ree J eee uite sufficient to arouse the 

sleeper. His usual is a warning to the evemy 
that the sentries within the camp are awake, and to his master 
it is a perpetual report that “ all's well.” —Smith’s Cyrene. 


how the late 





Richard 
man of rank and position, after advertising his horses as to be 


sold “ without reserve,” bought in four or five of them 
through a friend. As soon as Richard Tattersall heard of 
what had been done, he boldly addressed the culprit in pub. 
lic, saying to him—“ I cannot help your having made me tel] 
a lie in assuring my customers that your horses were to be 
sold ‘ without reserve ;’ but I will tell you what I can ang 
will do. I will make you pay me the full commission on 
every horse which you have thus dishonourably bought in 
and I will directions that no horse of yours shall ever 
again be sold in my yard.”—Pall Mali Gazetie. 


REtice or tHe Past—The last living survivor of the 
Swiss mercenary bodyguard, massacred while on duty at the 
Tuileries on the memorable 10th of August, 1792, has just 
died at the village of Langenthal,aged ninety. He was only 
& drummer in the ranks of that devoted corps, and was not 
thought worth immolating by the pikes of the infariated 
populace. Tourists in Switzerland may have a personal re. 
collection of the man who, some years ago, was still a sort of 
public functionary at Lucerne, where he acted as guardian of 
Canova’s sculptured lion, in the well-known } lake and 
grotto sacred to the memory of the martyred soldiery. A char- 
acteristic memorial of the period, and a relic, not unsugges- 
tive in its wey, has been added by the French Emperor to the 
chattels figuring at Compiegne, in that particular room of the 
chateau where Louis XV. signed, in 1764, the preliminary 
treaty for French incorporation of Corsica. This act, having 
first naturalised the Buonapartes as Frenchmen, has been set 
apart asa sort of sanctuary, and, on examining the floor, 
there has been found traced the meridian which Louis XVL 
was known to have amused himself with during his residence 
there, from 1760 to 1782. He was equally known to have 
worked as a locksmith, and search in the lumber garrets has 
brought to light a portative forge, with remnants of the actual 
charcoal last ignited for the ill-fated King’s mechan ical mani- 
pulations, This memento of royalty has now its allotted place, 
though the only “ locks” forged by the new imperial occupant 
are those on the political “ understanding” of the country. 





A Yoururvnt Nu«rop.—The country round Tebessa is s 
capital field for the sportsman, and not only the French, but 
the Arab also, gratify their taste and exercise their skill in the 
manly relaxation. There are, however, not many who, after 
the feather tribe, venture beyond the hyg@na. A few dare to 
encounter the dreaded lion, and among these few the most re- 
nowned is an intrepid youth only eighteen years of age. 
Nearly twenty lions have fallen by the dauntless courage of 
this youthful Nimrod, who invariably follows and assails his 
ferocious victim single-banded. M. Fiaters, who related to 
me several of the young Bedouin’s adventures, describes him 
a8 possessing nothing in his appearance indicative of a lion- 
slayer. His expression of countenance is mild and amiable, 
and his frame is very slim. The gun which he uses (and it is 
the only weapon he carries besides a knife) is an Arab single- 
barrel, so wretched tbat it is tied up with twine; but so sure 
is he of his aim that not once has he missed lodging his bullet 
in the fatal spot, and that bullet never fails to secure him, the 
skin ofa lion. His steady and patient perseverance is sur- 
prising. Upon a scanty supply of provisions he is known to 
have subsisted and tracked a lion for nearly two months, 
watching him closely by day, and sleeping near him in some 
tre e or crevice, or cavern at night, until the opportunity pre- 
sented itself for him to fire with certainty of success, for until 
that opportunity does present itself he never attempts to fire. 
—Ruined Cities of Africa. 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic ResTora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 


Guoete: off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
GN where. 
z\ if your druggist has not these articles, TAKE #0 
zx, but send your order to 
VICTOR E. MAUGE 
115 CuamBers STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 










Mrs. Partixoron InsvtteD.—The White Mountains of New 
Hampshire are evidently a great institution—very high, heavy 
frosts, beautiful view, four dollar dinners. But the practical ey¢ 
of a certain renowned Drake, saw those smooth-faced rocks, and 
thereypon adorned and variegated the bridle path to the Tip-top 
House with his familiar 8. T.—1860—X. PLantation Brrress. 
This raised the ire of the Mrs. Partingtons composing the Legit 
lature of the Granite State, who got their wise heads together, 
outlawed Dr. Drake, and make it a penal offence to ply the artistic 
brush on their beloved hills. Verily, the fine arts are at a dit 
count in New Hampshire. Query—Did Drake pay them for this 
splendid advertisement ? 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION 





Omices, {ES Wall street, New ork 


Capital and Surplus.......... Minccevesesed $3,150,000 
Lossesalready paid..........-...sssseeeees 000,000 
Annual Income... ........-- ec cccceeeeeeee 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 
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